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ry oe 
ropies of the Day. 

Tur cholera begins to figure in the weekly bills of mortality. For 
the week ending Saturday, the 16th instant, six deaths by that disease 
For the week ending Saturday, the 23d, the number will 
probably be greater. One new case is said to have occurred within 
the city on Monday, two on Tuesday, and on Wednesday there were 
There is no panic, however, and the butchers in particular are 
Having 


are reported, 


four. 
not dismayed by the worst prospect which may be before us. 
heard that the Board of Health had made up its mind to abate the 
slaughter-house nuisance, and make them ply their vocation away from 
the crowded quarters of New York and Brooklyn, they held a meeting 
to express their disgust at such an outrage, and to declare that they 
There was no reason, one speaker asserted, why the 
slaughter-houses should be moved. The board appeared to think that 
“a butcher was not fit to live in a civilized community.” But this 
butcher spoke a little bit too long, for by and by he enquired if the 
board thought the people of Harlem and other country places ought to 
be compelled to endure the slaughter-houses. He proposed that the 
board should banish all the butchers to a desolate island, and erect a 
monument in the middle of the butchers’ settlement with this inscrip- 
tion upon it: “ Here, by special permission of the Board of Health, live 
To avert such a fate 


will not budge. 


the butchers of New York, a proscribed race.” 
the assemblage yoted to fight the board in the courts, and pledged 
themselves to raise $10,000 for that purpose. 


~>- -—_—_—_ 


Tue bill establishing a Bureau of Education has passed the 
House, and it may or may not pass the Senate in these last days of the 
session. It is not contemplated to set up a central power which shall 
have any authority to supervise, or in any way interfere with, the local 
educational institutions of the States. It will be the business of the 
head of the department and his three clerks to collect statistics and 
disseminate information, with a view of showing and of encouraging 
the progress of education among the people of the United States. A 
report is to be made annually to Congress, and therefore we suppose the 
$9,400, which is to be expended in salaries, may be tolerably well 
earned. 





OP 


In the debate on the appropriation for the Paris Exhibition, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Banks did excellent service in opposing several foolish 
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AND 


attempts to get rid of it. Mr. Washburn, for instance, wanted to ada 


a proviso that the bill should not take effect until the French troops 
had been withdrawn from Mexico—a mode of punishing the French 
for their interference about on a par with Mr. Ancona’s proposition to 
punish the British by repealing the neutrality laws for the benefit of 


the Fenians. As Mr. Banks very properly observed, a great coun 
owes it to its own dignity to do things in a straightforward way. It 
desire the French to leave Mexico we ought to say so, and if we are in 
earnest, ought to force them to leave it with the army and navy of the 
United States. 


sending goods to their exhibitions, or letting bands of brigands go over 


The plan of bringing foreign enemies to reason by not 
the border to harry them, is very like following an enemy in private 
life with a syringe, and squirting a little water on him now and then, 
which would be a very 


y annoying process to the enemy, no doubt, but 
what should we think of the squirter? There are some men in Congress 
who never can see in international difficulties anything more imposing 
than a squabble at a corner grocery of a Western village. 
ee 


Tue tarift bill as reported by the Senate Committee exhibits a 


pretty general tendency to lower taxes and raise salaries. 
we consider as laudable, and almost as desirable as 


The latter 
the former. The 
low rate at which United States officials are paid is one of the 
most potent causes of corruption and inefficiency, and nobody who is of 
much value for business purposes fails in this country to fin 1 his place 
at high wages in the business world; so that the Government is in the 
main apt to get for its subordinate officers only the dregs of the 


labor market. Even the dregs of the labor market, however. have to 


eat, drink, and be clothed, or if you underpay them, will filch, steal, 
or idle. 


S$ > 

Ir Judge Busteed, of Mobile, can get a grand jury of his own mind 
trials for treason need never fail in the United States Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of Alabama. 
session the judge defined treason, specitied the sort of evidence required 


In his charge at the opening of the 


to prove it, and showed that, under the Constitution, words alone could 
not constitute the crime. 
mitted treason once and 


But, he went on to say, if a man has com 
obtained a pardon therefor, and taken the 
necessary oath, and then, like an ingrate, breaks his oath, he is remit 


‘ 


ted to his original state of guilt and is a malefactor deserving the 


punishment of treason, perjury, and ingratitude. And does a man, the 


judge asks, keep his oath to faithfully support the Constitution of the 


United States, and the Union of 


word concerning either is one of abuse and detraction ? 


the States thereunder, whose every 


The grand 


jury are requested to take noticeof the speech of these oath-takers, and 


to remember their own oaths. These are good sentiments, but we 
rather doubt its being good law, and certainly it will not be in force 


during the present sitting of the grand jury in Mobile. 


+e 


THERE is considerable calm amongst the Fenians, and it is said a 
new plan of operations has been drawn up, in which secrecy is to play 
a prominent part. The enemy and the police are not to know every- 
thing in future. This is not by any means a bad idea, but we doubt 
very much whether, if carried out, it will not cause a considerable. fall- 


ing off in the receipts. Under the old plan the contributors saw, iu 
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the hubbub and publicity, some return for their money; but if the 


dollars were to glide away and nothing were to be seen of them or 
their. results, until] at some remote and undetermined day the Fenian 
thwacks were to be heard on the ribs of the British lion, we fear the 
enthusiasm would flag. There is much hope entertained of the action 
of Congress, but we doubt if there will be any better comfort derived 
from this quarter than may be found in Mr, Banks's report, which will 
probably be very able and wordy, and leave everything just where it 
found it. 


——-0-<e 
IN Linn County, 


a family of ten were suddenly 


y 


Iowa, on the 10th of April last, nine persons out of 
; attacked by a new and singular disease. 
The symptoms at first were violent and gradually assumed a milder 
As the 
disease bore a general resemblance to typhoid fever, the treatment 
At 
the end of twenty days two doctors were called ia to consult with the 


form, but they were such as to puzzle the family physician. 
applied to the patients was the treatment suitable for that disease. 


doctor in charge, and it was decided that the family had eaten trichin- 


ous meat. Not long afterwards three of the patients died, and a 
Trichine were discovered. Por- 


tions of the muscular tissue were sent to many surgeons and scientific 


post mortem examination was made. 
men, who are said to have confirmed the conclusions of the local doc- 
tors, and to have stated that the average number of worms found in 
the various pieces of flesh submitted to them was two hundred thou- 
sand to the cubic inch. Three more of the unfortunate family have 
ascertained that they had all eaten of diseased 
not been cooked at all. This 
authenticated case of trichiniasis which has 


since died, and it is well 


pork—ham which had seems to be 
about the first perfectly 
occurred in this country. 


Or 

Tue only decisive news concerning the European war is, that Prus- 
sia, true to her whole line of behavior hitherto, has taken the first 
step towards a collision, On the 8th her troops crossed over into Hol- 
stein and occupied Rendsburg, the Austrian commander evacuating 
peaceably but under protest, and retiring as far as he conveniently 
could without leaving the territory altogether—that is,to Altona, The 
Prussian general, Manteuffel, announced the abrogation of the treaty of 
Gastein, owing to Austria's failure to keep her part of it. His advance 
purports to be only a return to the status quo, or a joint occupation of 
the duchies, and in pure defence of the rights of his sovereign. Bis- 
mark has sent a bitter and sufficiently contemptuous circular to the 
Prussian representatives ubroad, in which he accuses Austria of making 
war “to tide over domestic difficulties,” and to assist her finances “ by 
Prussian contributions or by honorable bankruptcy.” Gen. Benedek, 
remembering, perhaps, the experience of this country in the late war, 
has announced his resolution “in no way to tolerate, either at head- 
quarters or with other commanders or corps, paid or unpaid newspaper 
correspondents, either civil or military,” unless when authorized by the 


Government. 


i 


Tur Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia have both signified 
their intention of respecting private property at sea in the coming 
war. As neither of them possesses navy enough to do anybody much 
harm, the sacrifice is not as great as it seems, but it is, neverthe- 
less, unquestionably an indication, and a valuable one, of the advance 
of civilization. There is nothing, even in the absurdity of war, more 
absurd than the practice of destroying the ships of private persons, by 
way of bringing the government to teyms. 
effect. Ship-owners are, even in maratime countries, a small class ; 
the mass of the community are very little uffected by their troubles ; 


as was shown in our own war, and the most important result of what | 


is called “the destruction of an enemy’s commerce,” is the transfer 


of the carrying trade to some other power, There is sometimes a 


touch of the comic lent to the matter by the indignation of those 


‘ 


whose property is all on shore, When ship-owners show too great a 


reluctance to have their vessels burned. Congress treated those 


amongst American ship-owners who made transfers of their ships to 
a foreign flag, to escape Semmes, as if they were little better than 
traitors. 


The N 


It has never had any such | 


9 


~ 
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| CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, June 20, 1866. 

Tue bill of the Select Committee on a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion has at length got through the House by an unexpectedly large 
majority. Its defeat on the first trial was owing more to the absence of 
many of its friends than te any other cause, though it may be said that 
the spokesmen in its favor failed to show any close relation between 
their professed objects and the means proposed in this special measure. 
How much a “central directory” of educational statistics, consisting 
simply of a commissioner and three clerks, with no specific powers con- 
ferred upon them, will accomplish toward a uniform national or liberal 
system of education will remain to be seen, provided the Senate and 
the President lend their sanction to the measure. 

The new army bill reported in the House will probably pass, though 
it is actively antagonized with that which has already passed the 
Senate. It is noticeable in this army organization business, as in some 
other departments of affairs, that men are pragmatical in the inverse 
ratio of the importance of the differences which divide them. 

DIARY. 


Monday, June 18.—In the Senate, the internal revenue tax bill which passed the 
House was reported with amendments. The bill to regulate the occupation of mineral 
lands was discussed and amended. , 

In the House, a jvint resolution to pay the State of Vermont her expenses in de- 
fending the frontier against rebel invasion from Canada in 1864 was passed. Mr. 
Stevens oflereda joint resolution proposing a constitutional amendment to empower 
Congress to lay an export duty upon cotton. Rejected—yeas, 59; nays, 61. Aconcurrent 
resolution requesting the President to transmit forthwith to the executives of the 
States the constitutional amendment lately proposed by two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress was passed—yeas, 92; nays, 25. Mr. Raymond made a speech on reconstruc- 
tion. 


June 19.—In the Senate, the bill granting lands to aid in constructing a railroad 
from Salt Lake City to Columbia River was passed. The army appropriation bill was 
amended by the addition of about $7,000,000 for the support of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
for the coming fiscal year, and passed. ‘The bill amendatory of the Pacific Railroad act of 
July 2, 1964, was passed—yea-, 20; nays, 12. House bill to pay Vermont's expenditures 
in protecting her frontier in 1864 was passed. 

In the House, the bill to establish a national bureau of education came up on 
a motion to reconsider its rejection last week by the House, and the bill was passed- 
yeas, S0; nays, 44. The new bill to reorganize and establish the army of the United 
States was discussed and amended. 


eee eee 
THE FREEDMEN. 

Tue Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Improve- 
ment of the Colored People is, so far as we know, the only organiza- 
tion of the kind among the white citizens of the lately slaveholding 
States. But for its untiring exertions, the indifference or prejudice of 
the authorities and the public would have kept the colored people of 
Maryland in the mental darkness in which slavery had left them. The 
association, as we learn from its report for the month ending June 19, 
now sustains 70 schools, with an average attendance.of 5,645 pupils 
and 76 teachers. These are established in every county in the State 
but three, and there is a steady demand for more. Some idea may be 
gained of the interest manifested by pupils and parents, and of the de- 
yotedness of the teachers, when it is known that the term of schooling 

‘occupies nine months of the year, while in Maine, which has about the 
| same population, the school term averages only 5°'7 months, or in Penn- 
| sylvania, which has about the same density of population, only 5:8 
| months, and in Massachusetts, even, but 7°8 months, 
| sire to aid the association to continue its beneficent work till the State 
| shall have been shamed into assuming its proper charge, may send their 
welcome donations to Jesse Tyson, treasurer. Some unscrupulous per- 
sons have been soliciting contributions in the New England States for 
| this association, both without its authority and beyond the legitimate 
| sphere of its agencies. 

—From a report of Supt. Eberhart’s, it appears that there are now in 
operation in Georgia 73 schools for freedmen, which are presided over 
| by 107 teachers and contain 7,162 scholars. There is still an occasional 

display of hostility to the education of negroes, as in Griffin, where 
three schvol-lhouses one after another have been burned, or as in Ameri- 
cus and Elberton, On the other hand, in Augusta the judge of the 
police court recently imposed a fine of $50 on a boy convicted of dis- 
turbing one of the schools, and only two of the city papers opposed 
themselves to the sentence. 


Those who de- 
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Notes 


LITERARY. 
Ir would be well for the authorized publishers of the Episcopal Church to 
get out an edition of “ The Prayer-Book Interleaved,” adapted to the ritual in 


use in thiscountry. In this book the Rev. W.M.Campion, B.D., and the Rev. 
W. J. Beamont, M.A., 


have collected all the data with regard to the origin | 
and history of all parts of the service, so as to make it a complete hand-book | | 


of the ritualistic history of the English Church. 





We find out the authorship, | 
so far as it can be ascertained, of all the prayers and litanies, the origin ot | 
all the festivals and fasts, and we are given sketches of the lives of all the 
saints commemorated by the Church. 
references to the service-books of the Greek and Roman Churches, and a 
It is a very convenient little boo 
though if it were in gencral use we fear the eye would too often, during the 


digest of all the acts of uniformity. k, 


service, wander to the opposite page 


—Lord Macaulay, in the introduction to his history, said that when the 


first Briton became known to the Tyrian mariner he was little superior to the | 


native of the Sandwich Islands. Antiquarians have taken up this statement, 
and have ehased zealously to pour all kinds of contempt on their poor an- 
cestors, declaiming vigorously that prior to the 


and that the 


toman conquest there was 
no kind of civilization in Britain, tomans were the regenerators 
of the country. Losing sight of, or explaining away, all the 
they placed 
But a defender has at last risen for the much-maligned | 
verson of Mr. W. Walker Wilkins, who, 


such as Stonehenge and Caer-Craddock, 
called 
Celts, in the | 
Fortnightly Review shows with much 


the Britons in the so 


“ Stone-age.” 
in two numbers of the 
plausibility that they were much 
Tie fact that most of the tin 
came from Cornwall, shows not only 
but that the “ ” must have had metallic 
instruments for mining, and were acquainted with the processes of smelting. 


more civilized than is commonly supposed. 
used by the Mediterranean countries 
that there was commerce, savages 
Besides this we have, among the rare Briton remains found in barrows 
nants of chariots, with iron wheel-tires and buckles. 


, rem- 
The testimony of Cesar 
is explicit as to the fact of their well-disciplined armies possessing thousands of 
war-chariots, and Ceesar’s ill-success would go to prove somewhat as to the 
Besides their war-chariots they had many 
other kinds of wheeled vehicles, some of which were so convenient that they 
came into general use in Italy. 


value of their social organization. 


The abundance of chariots proves the exist 
The ruins of the early fortifications of the Celts are 
scattered throughout Great Britain. 
in 


ence of good roads. 
Fortresses, strongly built of earth and 
Gloucestershire and Lincolnshire crown 
Abury, 


masonry, certain districts of 


every hilltop. Stonehenge and with their gigantic monuments, 
built 
hundred miles, are evidences. of great mechanical and engineering skill. 
The culture and wisdom that Cesar found among the Druids could hardly 
have existed among a people not yet emerged from low barbarism. 


the Romaris learned something from the Britons. 


Indeed 
They found in Britain 
water-mills, which soon after Ciesar’s return were introduced into Italy. 


They learned to dam rivers, to make weirs, and to use the shuttle and the | 


blow-pipe. They might also have learned the properties of coal, which the 
Britons used to reduce their metallic ores. 
as rust has long since destroyed most of them ; 
vases, armor, articles of the toile 


tiate the case which Mr. Wilkins has so well stated. 


——Probably most of those who are interested in the higher school educa- 
tion of this country have read Mr, Atkinson’s volume on the English public 
schools, and some few, perhaps, have seen the recommendations of the 
} 


Royal Commissioners who lately investigated them. If any desire to know 
the exact present state of the larger endowed schools of England, and how 
far the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners have been adopted, 
they would do weil to consult “The Public Schools Calendar for 1866.” 
This calendar contains far more than an ordinary college catalogue of the 
details of life and instruction at the schools, and is full of instructive and 
entertaining matter relating not only to the nine great schools— Winchester, 
Eton, St. Paul’s, Shrewsbury, Westminster, Merchant Tay lors’, Rugby, Har- 
row, and Charterhouse—but to the old endowed grammar schools, those of 
modern foundation, and the royal military academies at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. The large public schools are principally supported by their revenues 
from lands and stocks. Eton, which is the richest, has a yearly income of 
about $100,000, beside a large fund in special trust for scholarships and ex- 
hibitions ; Winchester has about $80,000 a year, as well as a large fund in 


special trust ; Rugby has an income of less than $30,000; and Charterhouse 


. The Nation. 


In addition to this there are continual | for an edition of Tennyson’s “ 


early remains, | 


| 


of roughly-dressed granite that must have been brought at least a 


Remains of iron are indeed rare: | 
but there have been found | 
t, and countless relics which will substan- | 


~ 


( 


by 


is 


about $40,000. Winchester is the oldest school, having been founded in 
1387 by William of Wehalen Bishop of Winchester ; 
with its charter bearing date 1441; 
bury in 1512, Charterhouse in 1607, and the remainder between 1560 and 
1571. One noticeable fact is that beside the 
drilling which the boys receive—fully equal in sauiie and quality to the 


Eton comes next, 
St. Paul's was founded in 1512; Shrews- 


‘lassical and mathematical 
teaching of our best colleges—athletic exercises seem a part of the regu- 
lar course. Not that they are taught by the masters, but they are looked on 


with approbation by them; and on certain occasions all the sciiools are re- 
| quired to be present at them, excuses being only obtainable from one of the 
masters. 


—It is currently reported that M. Gustave Doré has finished the designs 
Idyls of the King,” 
Whether this be so or not, 
“Fables,” 
the Jardin des Plantes to study the habits and postures of some of the ani- 
} 


A 


which was translated into 
French prose for his use. he is actively at work 


at an illustrated edition of La Fontaine's and goes frequently to 
ma!s he has to draw. 

per part. 
lished are almost if not quite equal to those of Kaulbach in his edition of 
“Reineke Fuchs.” In the Le Capitaine 
gned 


» vO, 


It is being published in parts at the price, in Paris, of 


half a franc Some of the illustrations which have been pub- 


j 
i 


same manner is being issued * 
Théophi! 


can be seen at Messrs. M 


e Gautier, with wood-cuts desi 


KE 


Fracasse,” the amusing story of 








by Doré. Specimens of both ohur tbbs’s 


545 Broadway. 


ns of all kinds at Parisnow. Gram- 


—There is a rage for cheap publicatio 


, and poems are being published in dail 


mars, dictionaries, histories, novels 


or weekly issues at two sous each, and are distributed throughout France 
by the agents of the Wo) This paper was started by the Gov- 


ernment, who wanted to get some hold on the reading public, 


iteur du Soir. 
and who 
therefore devised the network of agencies which includes every petty vil- 
lage in France. Several other cheap papers have been started, as they find 
ja ready market. One of them, Lé after a vain endea 
from Victor Hugo the right to the first publication of 


la Mer,” 


Solei!, vor to obtain 
“ Les Travailleurs de 
bought from Lacroix & Co., the publishers, the right to print it in 
the paper. One of its rivals, L’ Heénement, not wishing to be outdone, entered 
into arrangements with Lacroix & Co. to supply all of their six months’ sub- 
scribers with the whole work for nothing. Upon this the proprietors of Le 
Soleil offer their three months’ subscribers the illust 


Misérables,” 


rated edition of “ Les 
and are also publishing “ Le Mangeur de Fer,” 
now the sensation of Paris, so that L’Eré 
beaten. 


ap lay which is 
it is obliged to confess itself 
The subscription to Le Solei! for three months is only nine francs. 


neme 


—The greatest historical discovery of this century—the discovery of the 
| laws which regulated the Indo-European languages and their relations to 


each otherand the parent stock—is due to Francis Bopp. With justice may 
he be called, as M. Renan styles him, the Lavoisier of languege. Through 


} him philology has become as exact a science as chemistry. 
statement of Bopp’s method appeared at Frankfort on the 16th of May, 
| 1816. f the intention of the 
| learned of Germany to celebrate the event by the foundation of a perpetual 
“ Bopp Fund,” 
Bopp's “¢ 


The complete 


+) 
t 


On the fiftieth anniversary o day it was the 


fund, to be known as the and consecrated to the progress of 


| comparative ‘umparative Grammar of the Indo-Euro- 


philology. 


pean Languages ” appeared from 1845 to 1853. In 189i the publication of 
a second revised edition was commenced. This edition M, Miche! Bréal, the 


professor of comparative grammar in the College of France, has translated 
}into French, the first volume of which has j 


ist 


It is pre- 
in Which the translator re- 


ished. 


t been publ 
|ceded by a learned and interesting introduction, 
Views the progress and history of comparative philology from its origin to 

The text of Bopp is classic, and M. Bréal has considered 
+a mere 


the present time. 
it his duty to give 
text the result 


translation, without any effort to group about the 
8 of later studies, especially those which fill the precious jour- 
nal of Kubnand Aufrecht, which would have swelled the work to double its 
The notes are, therefore, few, 


size. but they make the reader regret that 


there could not be more from the author of the profound and interesting 
studies on the myths of (édipus and Cacus, and on the r 


the Indian and Persian religions. 


relations between 


lish 


—A book has been recently published by Mr. James Hutchinson, of the 
Cape of Good ig which aims to prove that Homer had “ the great poem 
Vulmiki, in liiad,”’ 
that “ a Hindu; that is, he worshipped the same deities 
as the Hindus, and professed the same religion, there being at that time but 
one common idolatry prevalent in that portion of the world.” He points 


out similarities in the plots of the “ Iliad” and the “ Ramayana,” and com. 


of * Ramayana,’ h when he wrote the “ aud 


he ig eve 


ans was himself 


pares the rape of Helen to that of Sité, and thinks the capture of Troy the 
i 
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same as that of Lanka. It is very possible that Mr. Hutchinson has got | 
hold of some ideas that, properly treated, may be worth something for com- 

. ) | 
parative mythology. 


om i ld 


SCIENTIFIO, 


EaG-HATCHING IN Eaypt.—It is noteworthy that the system of hatch- 


ing eggs by artificial heat, to which attention has repeatedly been called by } 
travellers in the East, is practised in the Egyptian villages to-day apparently | 
Herr 


Enth, a German engineer in the Egyptian service, has recently published an 


in precisely the same way as at any time in the last thousand years. 


interesting account of the system, for the details of which we must refer the 


curious reader to vol. elxxviii. of “ Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal ;” | 
where will also be found working drawings of the furnaces employed. 
The egg-hatching establishments are not common in Egypt. Upon the | 
Delta there may be, perhaps, one for every twenty square miles of territory. 
The buildings are in themselves inconspicuous, though the uniformity of size 
and shape which they exhibit is astonishing. It would seem as if all of 
them had been built after a single model. This uniformity is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the modern Egyptians are in nowise 
characterized by either pedantry or precision. The furnaces for egg-hatching | 
are usually situated in the midst of a village, and as they are built, exter- 
nally, in the same style as the dwellings of the peasantry, they can hardly 
be distinguished from the huts which surround them. Moreover, they are 
in use only during a short period in each year, whence it has happened that, | 
To the 


same cause, no doubt, should be referred the erroneous statement, not un 


of late years, many travellers have altogether overlooked them. 


frequently made, that the old system of egg-hatching is now obsolete and 
forgotten. According to Herr Enth, this statement is altogether untrue, a | 


very large proportion of the animal food consumed by the Egyptians being | 


in reality poultry which has been hatched by artificial means. 

Each establishment comprises from four to ten or twelve ovens, con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks and the stems of palm-trees. These ovens are 
arranged upon the two sides of a central hall or gallery, some six or seven 


The gallery is arched above, and is provided 


feet high by five feet broad. 
on top with three or four small apertures for the admission of light and | 
air. 
At the front of the gallery is a doorway, two and a half feet high, which is 


The length of the gallery is determined by the number of the ovens. 


kept closed with a wooden door. The building is usually so situated that | 


the visitor is compelled to creep through several apartments of a dwelling- 


house in order to arrive at the opening of the gallery. 

The position of each of the ovens is indicated by a couple of openings, of | 
a foot and a half square, upon the side walls of the gallery. These holes are 
situated one above the other, and permit access to the interior of the oven. | 
At one side of them is a niche, in which an oil lamp is placed when the in- | 
Each of the ovens consists of a square vaulted space, 
At a height of about two and 
a half feet from the floor, the trunks of four palm-trees are laid across from 


cubation is in progress. 


about nine feet in length, breadth, and height. 


one side to the other of the oven, and these are covered with a bed of loam, 
in such manner that the oven is divided into an upper and a lower story, 
Communication between the two stories is kept up by means of a square | 
hole, a foot or more wide, in the middle of the bed of earth ; and in the 
vaulted roof, directly above this square opening, is a round hole a foot in 
diameter. The lower floor of the oven is left perfectly flat; but upon the 
floor of the upper story a shallow, pan-like concavity, a foot or more in 
width, is formed by constructing two low dams, or bands, of earth, running 
across the oven parallel to the length of the central gallery. The shallow | 
depression thus formed is used as a fireplace, as will appear below. 

Operations commence about the middle of January. A quantity of 
chopped wheaten straw, such as is commonly used as fodder for cattle and 
camels, in the condition in which it is left by the threshing-machines of 
the country, is scattered about the four walls in the lower story of the oven 
The hole in the roof and the two lateral orifices of 


| 


to the depth of a foot. 
the oven are then closed, the straw is set on fire, and the draught of air so 
regulated by opening or closing the upper orifice that the straw shall slowly 
burn, or rather glimmer, away at such rate that in the course of twenty 
days it shall be completely consumed, Eggs are now placed in the extin- 
guished ashes of the lower story, each oven receiving from four to six thou- 
sand of them. At this stage of the proceedings a peasant takes up his resi- 
dence in the central gallery, the door of which is shut behind him and kept 
Communication with the outside world is meanwhile 

Through 
Within the 


closed fora fortnight. 
kept up solely through the small holes at the top of the gallery. 
these orifices the man’s food is passed in from time to time. 


establishment, and accessible from the central gallery, is a magazine filled 


| 
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with straw, and the chief business of the superintendent or master of cere- 
monies consists in maintaining small smouldering fires of straw in the pan- 
like cavities in the earth upon the floor of the second story of each of the 
ovens. It should be mentioned in passing that the interior of the whole es- 
tablishment is brought to a very equable temperature by the fires in the 
lower story before any eggs have been placed in it. The fires in the upper 
story are kept up for twelve days, during which time the openings between 
the two stories of the ovens and the central gallery are left open, and the 
aperture in the roof of the second story is kept partially closed. At the ex- 
piration of twelve days all the fires are put out, the eggs are transferred 
from the lower to the upper story, and all the openings of the ovens are 
closed and kept shut during five days. 
ing the door of the upper story, the chickens are found hatched out and 
viable. more chick- 
ens are obtained from 6,000 eggs, while only about half the eggs are hatched 


At the end of this time, upon open- 
When all the circumstances are favorable, 4,000 or 
when the conditions are unfavorable. Herr Enth bas not as yet been able 
to satisfy his curiosity as to the degree of heat which is maintained within 
the ovens during the latter part of the process, since he could never induce 
u proprietor of one of the establishments to open its door while the process 
was in train. He is of opinion, however, that the temperature may vary 
through a very considerable range without influencing to aay appreciable 
extent the result of the operation. Indeed, this may safely be taken for 
granted in view of the well-known indolence and carelessness of the Egyp- 
tian peasantry. The ovens are used but once a year, in February, at the 
time when the price of eggs in Egypt is at its lowest. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF PREPARING JERKED BEEF.—A letter from M 
Vavasseur to the secretary of the French Academy gives some details of 
improvements in preserving beef which have recently been put in practice 


in Uruguay. Itis stated by M. Vavaaseur that although numerous attempts 


| have been made during the past ten or twelve years to introduce into the 


cattle-raising districts of South America the modern European methods of 
preserving flesh, none of these foreign processes have ever lel to successful 
results. This failure will not, however, be found surprising, when the social 
condition of these countries is taken into consideration, 


now in question, whatever its intrinsic value may be, has at least the merit 


But the process 


| of being indigenous, and of being a natural improvement upon processes 
' which have been proved by long experience to be well adapted to local con 


ditions and requirements. It may possibly turn out to be the first step in a 
series of improvements which shall eventually throw into the markets of 
the world the supplies of cheap meat now so much needed and upon every 
account so much to be desired. 

The new process, which is in the hands of Messrs. Cybils & Jackson, 
wealthy citizens of Uruguay, is conducted as follows: The carcass of the 
slaughtered animal is drained of blood with the most scrupulous care, and 
is then skinned and quartered. The flesh, while still palpitating, is quickly 
cut into long strips, two or three inches in thickness and as wide as possible. 
The strips of flesh are now sprinkled with fine Cadiz salt and piled up on a 
table to a considerable height, a small quantity of salt being scattered upon 
each layer of the flesh. When the pile has become large enough it is left 
to itself for about twenty hours, then taken down and rebuilf upon another 
table, in such manner that the uppermost pieces of flesh of the first pile 
shall be at the bottom of the second. After the second pile has stood during 
twelve or fifteen hours it is taken down and the. strips of flesh are stacked 
away in such manner that they shall be freely exposed to the air; but from 
sun and rain they are protected by a covering of tarpaulin. In these stacks 
the dry meat is left during several months or until sought for by purchasers. 


| Up to this point the process is essentially the same as that employed in 


making the preparation called tasujo—which has long been exported from 
Uruguay to Cuba and Brazil for the use of plantation negroes—excepting 
that more attention is now paid to cleanliness and the selection of the pieces 
It is only at the moment that the meat is to be delivered to the 
This consists simply in subject 
After having been thus 


of meat. 
purchaser that the new process is applied. 
ing the dry, salted flesh to very powerful pressure. 
compacted together the meat can be kept for an indefinite length of time 
without detriment. Of course the dry meat is very much reduced in bulk 
by the pressure, and can be very cheaply transported. The masses of com- 
pressed meat are of rectangular form, about two feet long by a foot in width 
and thickness, and their weight is about a hundred Spanish pounds. As 
sent into commerce they are covered with thick close cloth, carefully 
sewed. 

Before being used, the compressed meat must be soaked in fresh water 
for twelve hours. It gradually absorbs the water, softens, swells up, and 
acquires the appearance of fresh meat. M. Vavasseur finds it preferable to 
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beef salted in the usual way, and makes no question as to its being a very 
valuable aliment. 
This preparation is probably identical with the “South American beef” 


which excited much comment in the Eagiish journals a few months since. 


But, as imported into London and Liverpool, this meat was found to be of 


very Variable quality, much of it being unfit for consumption. If we re- 


of the public was at that time decidedly adverse, 
of the dried beef were 
the simplicity of the 


member aright, the verdict 
although it was admitted by most that many samples 
excellent. It is still te be hoped, however, now that 
process has been made apparent, that in the course of time the manufacture 
may be conducted with such method and neatness as to yield, even in 


bative hands, no questionable products. 


LOSSING’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 


A FACILE writer, of large experience in his peculiar walk, and aiming not 





merely to record facts, but to illustrate, by ample quotations and references, 
the conditions of thouglt and feeling to which these facts owe their origin, 





Mr 


to produce an eminen 


Lossing has not failed in this first volume of his history of the civil war 


y readable book. For that circumstance he is much 





indebted to his theme, the interest of which has not perceptibly diminished 


he smoke of the conte: 


t first rose and revealed to the nation the vie 
But while 


since 


+ 
t 





tory it had won, and also the grievous losses it had sustained. 


dozens of histor covering the same epoch, will live their brief hour and be | 
absolutely forgot the one before us possesses substantial claims to remem- 
brance iu the lively pictures it presents, both with pen and pencil, of the 


actors in our great ama of civi 





1 war, and particularly of those who were in- 
strumental in raising the standard of rebellion. Mr. Lossing 
itted the 1 


most part permitted the latter to tell their own story, drawing liberally for | 
that purpose upon newspapers, speeches, letters, and every available source 


of authentic information, and thus preserving, in a permanent and readable 
form, many fugitive scraps of historical material which might otherwise be 


forgotten, and which are important in tracing the connection between mo 





The Nation. 


has for the 


. : 
tle, after a 
, 


|of the spirit and capacity of the North—and how lit 
| 
| 
| 


something—to indulge in such outbursts to “ fire the Southern heart but 
the Charleston and Richmond editors were terribly in earnest in what they 
they read 


wrote, and their readers were not less earnest in believing what the 


' . . , . 
Thus delusion and imposture worked hand in 


| Southerner saw in fancy the North prostrate at his feet, and an empire, whose 
| corner-stone was to rest upon “the great truth, that the negro is not equal 
to the white man,” stretching in almiost limitless grandeur be! him. Al 
| though this illusion was soon partially dispelled, there can be little doubt 
that the stubborn resistance of the South during the whole war was in n¢ 
slight degree induced by a belief in their own intellectual and physical 
superiority, and an ignorance or disdain of the power of the North, acquired 


in the preliminary stages of the rebellion. In view of this fact, each bos 


| 
| 


r 


ful paragraph of a newspaper writer, each bit of insolent bravado uttered in 
| the legislative chamber or from the stump, has its special significance 
} 


| retrospect is too sad to permit us toregard these utterances with the derision 

j they once provoked. Rather let us assign them to the keeping o e his 

| torian, to whom they now rightly belong, and whose narrative wo 

| complete without frequent reference to them. Of this latter fact Mr. Lossing 

| is fully cognizant, and in no history of the war which has yet appeared « 

| we remember to have seen the infatuation under which the Southern peopl 
rushed into rebellion wore clearly or copiously set forth than in his pages 

| This constitutes the chief merit of the work, which will compare favoral 

| with the author's well-known “ Field-Book of the Revolution 

The “ Pictorial History ” commences with the nomination of candidates 
for the presidency in 1860, and carries the narrative down to the termination 


of the battle of Bull Run. 
plete and accurate, it reflects too fully the earnest Union feeling of tl 


Written in a popular styl 





author to be classed among the works which will hereafter be universally 
referred to for information concerning the war. Mr. Lossing is a good hat 
and scruples not to call things by their right names, when probably the 


Pa. 


Hence the admirers of Jeffer 


son Davis and Alexander H. Stephens will not perh: 


reader would infer as much from the context. 


ps relish his undisguist 
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of the movement in the early days of secession—while the belief in a South 


parted to his history will naturally seem to impair its trustworthiness. 





$5 ; : bane may be doubted whether within the present century the latter class of 
ern Confederacy was unclouded by any apprehension of resistance by the 4 : ¢ — - 
nee SHIR, ; < ore : ne Rig, readers will encounter a history of the rebellion emanating from this country 
North—finds its only counterpart in the farcical acts of the Fenians of to-day, | , ee a . a oe i 
: . f : ~’ | which shall be wholly above suspicion of partisan bias a history of 
on whose “centres’—head and otherwise the mantles of the Yanceys , 


Rhetts, Toom! 
It has been so « 


nnd Hammonds seem to hare descended. 




















‘tomary to reproach the North with short-sightedness in 


the American Revolution has not yet been written 


Mr. Lossing describes, with considerable animation and 


at, perhaps, un 


























uae etl ; . necessary length, such opening scenes in the great drama as the bombard- 
not comprebending the earnest purpose of the Southern conspirators f an hy) . } : _ 2 “a 
; igi ee eng Attn ; : i ‘ 9 aa rs, that | ment of Fort Sumter and the battle of Bull Run. Remote, comparatively, 
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eee I : ae . ; "| the occasions of the first popular uprising in the North and the first gre 
scarcely open a Southern paper, or read the speech of a full-blown secession- | national humiliation, which renders excusable some fullness of deta 
ist of that chaotic period which preceded the outbreak of hostilities, without Among the anecdotes related by the author ir - 
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by Patterson’s own showing, of so feeble a character that Johnston was not 





' | for a moment dex but moved off in perfect security to Manas 
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sas. 
operations of the war, it is with reference to the inefficiency of Gen. Patterson 
as commanding officer-on the Upper Potomac in the summer of 1861. 

Those 


representing remarkable places and events, though prepared with care, are 


The pictorial illustrations are numerous and of unequal merit. 


generally on too small a scale, and consequently too stiff and cramped in the 
Most of the 


? 


drawing to convey a correct idea of their actual appearance. 
likenesses of prominent men are easily recognizable. Some are positively 
bad ; and, as a general rule, all the illustrations seem hastily and carelessly 
printed. This, however, is in many cases quite as much the fault of the 
engraver as of the printer. In his eagerness to depict whatever was notice 
able in connection with the war, the author has in too many instances 
selected unimportant places or trivial objects. Suc’ illustrations as.that 
representing the costumes worn at the inauguration ball at Washington in 
March, 1861, will not be esteemed of much value by posterity. The ladies 


certainly should protest against it. 





> 


ORAVEN'S DAVIS.* 

Tue fact that there are two sides to a question has just penetrated the 
astonished brain of Dr. Craven. Perhaps hereafter, when he has got well 
over the effect of the novel sensation, he may go a little further, and see that 
it is not impossible for the human mind to take a view of both sides at once, 
that it is not of necessity driven to discard one utterly because it has caught 
sight of a second, that blindly hating the one and cleaving to the other is 
not the sole substitute for a previous blind hating of the other and cleaving 
to the one. To hate neither, and give each due weight, is a stage of develop- 
ment to which, though it seems a long way ahead of him at present, Dr. 
Craven may yet attain. 

In 1864,a rebel was to him a rebel, a sanguinary enemy of the Govern- 
ment, wilfully, hopelessly wicked. Hanging might be too good for him, but 
In 1866, a rebel is a Confederate ; it turns out 
that he really has something to say for himself. 


could scarcely be too bad. 
Strange as it may seem to 
the ill informed, prejudiced, bloody minded American people, which has not 
been the medical attendant of Prisoner Davis, and has had no opportunity 
to know anything about his past and present works and wishes, Dr. 
Craven has discovered that many of these rebels actually thought they 
were in the right, that they were conscientious secessionists resisting op- 
pression, State-rights Democrats with a regular set of doctrthes. How idle 
and wicked it must therefore be to talk of punishing them! Treason is one 
thing—a bad thing, of course; but treason with gentlemanly manners and 
reasons in its mouth isa thing so very different that Dr. Craven, who appar- 


ently had not conceived it possible, can make nothing of it. The easy task 
of confusing his physician must have been a pleasant and refreshing relaxa 
tion for Mr. Davis in his enfeebled condition, when bodily exercise was too 
fatiguing and mental labor was harassing. The doctor had always been 
an opponent of slavery too, be says, and from his youth up had acted with 
the Republican party. That may have had much todo with his discom- 
fiture ; we are not the more inclined to trust him on that account. We all 
know what becomes of the child of Christian parents whose mind is a little 
inactive, who has gone to Sunday-school without arguing or asking why, 
and to church and knew not wherefore, and been a believer all his life with- 
out being able to give any reason for the faith which is in him. 
dened infidel comes along, and with a word the unpractised controversialist’s 


Some har- 


faith is toppled over; he weakly succumbs to Tom Paine as if Bampton 
lecturers were not. 

Dr. Craven, who on a day in the summer of 1864 gets down from his 
saddle in a Virginia road, and, walking up to a wounded man, takes a look 
at him, hoping that it may be a Southerner who is suffering, in the summer 
of 1866 is a surgeon at Fortress Monroe,.and has Jefferson Davis placed in 
his charge. All his patriotic hatred, we'are glad to say, is very quick in 
vozing out of him. It is not wonderful. His patient was a person whose 
condition, if it appealed to a soft heart, appealed also to a soft head. He was 
a sick man who needed careful attention ; he was a fallen man, who felt his 
fall most acutely ; his life was thought to be threatened by his enemies. 
Before 1861 he 
is based upon the Oongressivnal 
Globe, and since 1861 he had been, if not the head, at least the figure-head of 
a bloody rebellion. 


Then, too, he might easily have been mistaken for a hero. 
had been great with that greatness which 


We forgive Dr. Craven for being overpowered by a man 


whose name had been in all the newspapers. But he might have pleaded 


** Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
particulars concerning his Health and Habits, together with many Conversations on 
Topics of Great Pablic Interest. By Lieut.-Col John Craven, late Sargeou U.S. Vol- 


tnieers, and Physician of the Prisoner during his confinement in Fortress Monroe from 
Pp. 377. 


May 25, 1800, up to Dec, 25, 1865." New York: Carleton, 
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for his patient without bringing dishonoring charges against his Govern- 
ment. He might have dedicated his book to Secretary McCulloch without 
accusing everybody else of a lack of wisdom, magnanimity, courage, and 
sympathy with misfortune. He might have approved his own Christian 
charity without wilfully shutting his eyes to the fact that his countrymen 
are no more barbarous than himself. Since the middle of May, 1865, since 
the first month after Lincoln’s murder, how many of his fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-countrywomen does Dr, Craven pretend to believe merciless, in- 
furiate, thirsting for Davis’s blood? How many before that time demanded 
it except as the blood of a man who was proclaimed guilty of murder, who was 
believed capable of assassination because he had never rebuked Quantrell nor 
Forrest, and had shut his eyes and stopped his ears while Wirz and Winder 
were earning the ignominious death which one of them afterwards suf- 
fered ? 

As we read the story of Davis’s prison life this consideration should 
in mind, that for weeks after his capture he was looked 
upon not as a political prisoner merely, not as a prisoner of war, 
but as a man solemnly accused by the highest authority in the land— 
by the President and his Cabinet--of participation in secret murder. The 
public mind, new to conspiracies, was wild with rumors of plots to rescue 


be 


borne 


Davis, and heated with all it was hearing of the plots which had just been 
sosuccesaful. Andit was firmly believed that, whether or not Davis knew for 
what purpose Booth was hired by Confederate agents and paid by Confederate 
agents, he had at any rate been accessory to murders by the hundred and 
the thousand at Andersonville. Remembering this as a part of the history 
of that let us look at Dr. Craven’s story. It opens with the 
22d of May, when the prisoner was transferred from the steamer to 
the fort, and shut up in his casemate. On the 23d of May occurred the 
scene of the shackling—the event most to be regretted of any which 
has befallen the prisoner since his incarceration. Dr. Craven 
not an eye-witness of it, but he probably had his information from Captain 
Titlow, under whose supervision it was done, and doubtless the account is 
quite correct. His narrative contains no hint of the reasons which may 
have caused the act, and probably he had no exact knowledge on the sub 
ject ; but, as it seems to us, it isa lack of candor which keeps him utterly silent 
The book is a not over-scrupulous plea for the 


time, 


was 


as to any possible cause. 
prisoner, and is intended to call forth the pity of the North. We can find no 
other reason than that for the suppression of considerations which are neces- 
sary to a fair statement of the case. As to the ironing, even with the miti- 
gating circumstances—the fear of rescue, the fear of suicide, the heinous crime 
with which the prisoner was charged—we regard it as a great mistake. We 
do not call it a wanton cruelty only because we are not in possession of the 
facts on which the Secretary of War based his order to General Miles. But 
it does not appear that fettering Davis’s ankles could have prevenied his 
committing suicide ; it is difficult to see how it could have hindered rescue, 
or why it was necessary for the safe keeping of a man shut up in such a for- 
tress, and always, night and day, most vigilantly watched by armed guards. 
It seems more than likely that the chains were put on him to add to the 
ignominy of his situation. But this, if this were the fact, would be the in- 
fliction of punishment upon a man who had not been sentenced, or even 
tried. On the 28th of May the fetters were taken off, the physician having 
reported to General Miles that the prisoner's health required their removal. 
This occurrence, which may or may not be what our author calls it —a 
triumph of “the doctrinal toga ”"—was certainly not dictated by a spirit of 
cruelty. Five days only after they were put on, the chains were taken off. 
On May 26th, army rations not being to the prisoner's liking, General Miles 
allows the doctor to send him in tea and toast, and thenceforth he is sup- 
plied with food from the doctor’s table. On the 24th of June, after he 
has been confined a month and two days, he is permitted to walk in 
the open air for an hour every day. On the 23d of June the two guards 
who had been kept in his room were removed, for it was found that their 
presence had an irritating effect on Mr. Davis’s nervous system. During 
the warm months he constantly complained that the air of his casemate 
was damp. On the 7th of September the authorities ordered that a room in 
Carroll Hall should be prepared for him, and on the 5th of October, as soon 
as his new quarters could be got ready and before the Virginian autumn was 
far advanced, he was established in the room which had previously been oc- 
cupied by Grant and Sherman when they were on duty at the fortress. We 
confess that we see nothing in the treatment which Mr. Davis has exper!- 
enced since the time when his irons were knocked off that looks like cruelty. 
On the contrary, taking Dr. Craven's story for true, we doubt if among all 
the prisoners of state now undergoing or awaiting punishment throughout 
the civilized world there is one who is to-day so well cared for and so com- 
fortable as Jefferson Davis. 
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We learn from the book very little that is new about Davis’s character, 





and very little, if any, lizht is tl 





rown upon the history of the Confederacy. 
We knew before that the Confederate ex president hated Johnston and Foote, 
and Brown, of Georgia, and the South Car 





tina Rhetts, and that he like 1 
Lee and Jackson and Bragy and Pemberton. We supposed he would think 
it impossible for white men to raise cotton, rice, or sugar. We have been 


told by many Southern men that the negro is much in need of the fostering 


care ofasuperior race ; we only wish he were going to get it. We have been 
told, also, by many Southerners before Mr. Davis went into Fortress Monroe 
that the people of the South are aristocrats and good horsemen, because they 
retain some remnants of cavalier customs, and virtuous because they are a 
simple agricultural people ; and that the people of the North are money-grub 
bing, mean, and democratic, and that of all Northern States Massachusetts 
is the worst. 
find in the South an instance of the cohabitation of a white man witha 
woman of color, and we believed it as much before as siace Mr. Davis made 
the statement. 





In short, if any one wishes to know Mr. Davis’s opinions in refers 
the North, a ten-years-old copy of “ De Bow’s Review” will give them ; his 
Opinions on the negro are to be had in any Southern newspaper of the past 
six months ; his views of reconstruction and secession are those of A. H. 
Stephens and the New York News. Heisa faithful representative of the see 
tion to which he belongs, and the book might have been circulated as testi 


mony by the Joint Committee on Reconstruction. 


——------- eo 


THE MOON-ALFORD CONTROVERSY.* 


A pienrrary of the Church of England known to the literary world as 
the editor of a rather poor edition of the Greek Testament, a volame of 
moderately good verse, and a weakish set of ‘ Meditations,” 


undertook, 


through the medium of what we should call a lyceum lecture, to enlighten | 


his fellow-countrymen on the subject of the proper use of their mother 
tongue, and afterwards published his lucubrations in that excellent and 
highly orthodox periodical, ‘Good Words.” The Dean of Canterbuary’s ob- 
ject was a laudable one, and his remarks and criticisms are by no means 
without value. 


but classically correct, and the defect was the more noticeable as, after the | 


fashion of church dignitaries, he spoke fn rather an ex cathedra tone on the 
subject. 
Moon, and whose opinions in regard to America and her affairs are, we trust, 
worthy of the name he bears, and therefore quite different from those of the 


dean, was moved to publish a rather sharp criticisin of the shortcomings of | 


our dean’s style, which appears to have excited in him feelings of very un- 
diaconal anger. To these he proceeded to give vent in the course of an 
other lecture on the same topic, delivered to the Church of England young 


men of Canterbury, in which he called his critic substantially, though in | 
phrase, to be sure, a little more circumlocutory, a fool and an ass, whereupon 


his critic, nothing daunted, administers a second castigation in another 


pamphlet, quite as severe and quite as well written as the first; and then | 
the dean, recovering from his anger and finding that his opponent carried | 
quite too many guns for him, proceeds to explain that his epithets were only | 
intended in a Pickwickian sense, invites his critic to hear his next lecture— | 


telling him that when he comes he will recognize his inviter at the railway 
station as “an old party in a shovel ’”’—corrects, in obedience to his oppo- 
nent’s criticism, twenty-seven places in the second edition of his little book, 
leaving many others that would be the better for the same treatment, and all 
ends pleasantly. We are boutid to say that, whatever advantage Mr. Moon 
may have in point of style, the dean, after the first ebullition of his anger, 
compares very favorably with his opponent in point of courteous manners. 
The result for the reading public is two little volumes, very attractive 
for the tasteful simplicity of their outward appearance and typography, and 


which, taken together, form a really amusing and instructive study on minor | 


points relating to the *‘ Queen’s English.” 

The dean’s is a pleasant enough book of gossip upon small points of crit 
icism. He is sometimes very right, sometimes quite wrong, and at other 
times very silly—as witness his solemn discoursing at page 273 on the 
enormity of “greasing the wheels of talk,’ 


as he elegantly expresses it, 
with expletives, and his very comical hypothetical derivation of that appa- 
rently harmless phrase “ Dear me!” “It may not be amiss to remember,” 


* “ A Plea for the Queen's English: Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling.” By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Strahan. 16mo, pp. 287. 

* The Dean's English: A Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury's * Queen’s English.’ ™ 
By G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. London and New 
York: Strahan. 16mo, pp. 180. 





We think we have heard before, too, that it is very rare to | 


Unfortunately, however, his own English style is anything | 


A gentleman who rejoices in the name of George Washington | 
u ) { § 


ation. 


solemnly says the dean, ‘that idle words are geld mm quite harmless,” and 





the mode by which he illustrates his principle is amusing cnough 

The dean, of course, is scandalized by the American fashion of spell 
“endeavor” without a, and indeed draws an awful general warning from 
the deterioration which the Queen’s Eaglish is undergoing at the hands, er 


rather at the mouths, of us Americans. “Examples: American debase 


ments” is rzinal notice in one of his pa 





l- ler 
knowledce 





ngs American may be estimate 


our civil war. He has a good deal to say on the subject of Eoglishmen 
misplacing their 4s, and makes a desperate attempt to tell a good story 
bout a barber and the cholera, in the course of whic 





ject of his sentence gets separate from its verd by 





twenty other nouns and pronouns, to the immense tri 
ington, whose eagle eye also detects another sentence which, by the law of 


permutations and combinations, can be read as he avers—and he duty tal 





lates his statement—in no less than 10,240 diffrent ways. What cin an 
unfortunate dean do in the hands of such a criric His pages sn Wenly 
appear filled with the most unexpected statements and personages in the 
most singular positions. His editors * fall from ignorance ;" he discovers 
himself to have “ compositors without any merey ;” his men “ lose their 


motiers in the papers ;” he “ introduces bodies ;” his carriages “ w suld have 
been come to grief in a bottomless swamp”—all threa 


the merciless Mr. Moon, who marshals in battle array a wh 


Ye army of 
veterans against him—Quintilian, Campbell, Kames, Blair, and all the 
| rest. 


The unhappy dean can do nothing against such a host but desperately 
defy them all, and most especially his tormentor, Moon, and declare that 
}we must “write good, i -explain what we mean as sensible, 
t Lit,and then if the rules be good 





° yus 
lnteliigen 


men £anuot 


} 


we shall be sure to have complied with them ; if they be bad, our writ 





7 45 forty tale se ¢hii } } } 
Unfortunately for this short-hand 





ing will be a protest against them.” 





method of acquiring a good style, the wr *gooi, manly English” 


does not come by nature; and a good many “sensible, intelligent men” 


i 


are unab'e to express themselves in such English as other intelligent men 


yey ¢ } 


cannot fail to understand, or to understand the English of other sensible 


| men, to say nothing of the English of men who are not alt 


together as sen- 
We fear the usefulness of the Campbelis and the 
Kameses cannot be disproved in such a summary mauuer, and think that 
the dean, * lying some of théir precepts, might learn what it is that 


makes Mr. 


sible as they might be. 


von's Engtish so much better than his own. 


Altogether it isa very pretty quarrel, and the more such discussions we 
| have, the better, provided they can be kept free from personal asperities. It 
| was wrong in the dean to hint at “a most abnormal elongation of the auric- 
ular appendages,” for it makes George Washington angry, and he very 
| naturally enquires, “ Why don’t you call me an ass, and be done with it?” 
And, on the other hand, it is unchristian, and not in accordance with that 
moderation which characterized his great namesake, to triumph so inordin- 
ately over his adversary, and to snuff the battle from afar and to say, “ Ha! 
ha!” as Mr. Moon does on page 84 
We are no friends to hypercriticism or to that finical niceness which is 
more concerned about the dress than the thought it clothes. Language is a 
living, growing thing, and great liberties within the bounds of good taste 
and perspicuity may be allowed to the idiosyncrasies of individaai writers. 


We can even tolerate Carlyle, though we cannot tolerate his imitators. The 


style that does not savor of the man who uses it is a poor style. But there 


It behooves 
| us all to guard our mother tongue against the debasing inroads of slang and 
We do not 
value very highly the authority of great names in determining questions of 


is such a thing as perspicuity, and there is sucha thing as usage 
the corrupting influence of loose thinkers and careless writers. 


style. The dear falls back upon the authority of Scripture in defence of 

some of his indefensible positions. But examples of bad grammar and bad 

construction can be found in King James’s translation ; and all our standard 
writers, not even excepting Addison himself, to whose study we used to be 
told to give both day and night, have furnished an abundant harvest of 

errors for the critics. Yet there is good writing, and Mr. Moon's is good ; 
and there is bad writing, and, in spite of mending, the dean’s is bad. To 
find what constitutes the difference would be, we suppose, to find the differ 
ence, whatever that may be, between a Mr. Moon and a rather pragmatical 
and conceited, but doubtless good and worthy, dean of the Church of 
England. 

Of the neglect of this important branch of study in our systems of edu- 
cation, and of the right method of pursuing it, much might be said ; but we 
would rather say it on some other occasion than when chronicling such 

| small-beer as this controversy between the Dean and Moon. 
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Articles on any of the subjects ugually discussed in this Journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tux Nation should 


he addressed to the Editor. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


THE disappointment which Mr. Stevens expressed a week ago over 
the result of the labors of the Reconstruction Committee has probably 
been felt, though not so keenly, by thousands who make outward 
professions of satisfaction with that 
few have reached Mr. Stevens’s age under the delusion, from which 
he has so cruelly awakened, that dealing with 
angels and not with men. It is impossible, in fact, for anybody 
to recall the expectations by which the public mind was animated 
for a month or two after Mr. Lincoln’s death, and not be painfully 


result, though perhaps very 


been they were 


reminded of the difference which is alinost always found to exist | 


in politics between At that time it 


was confidently believed that there would be such a general punish- 


promise and performance. 


ment of traitors that treason would be made, if not for ever “ odious,” 


as Mr. Johnson promised it would be, at least for ever dangerous. 


In fact, the intentions of the new President on this point appeared 
to 
people, who felt just as indignant with the South as he did, were afraid 
Every 


be of a most sanguinary character, and a good many excellent 
he would disgrace the nation by his cruelties to the leaders. 
time he delivered a speech to a deputation the whole South quaked, 
>and the poor prisoners trembled in their 


especially “the aristocracy, 

The rebels of large property were to be got rid of root and 
He had lived amongst them and fought them twenty 
years, knew them well, and flattered himself he knew how to deal 
with them. We certainly all believed that he did know, if anybody 
knew, and we all folded our hands and waited to see him reform South- 
The essential 


caseinates. 


branch. 


ern society, under the guidance of his bitter experience. 
thing. he said, was to break down the large planters, who were the 
arch rebels. It was not enough to take their slaves from heyy: he knew 
better than that. This was already done, and was very we! 
went. They must lose their overgrown estates as well, and be scraped 
down to the dimensions of hard-working farmers; so he excepted then 
all from the amnesty, and the North, trusting to his wisdom and know- 
ledge of Southern needs, acquiesced in his decision. It was hard meas- 
ure, everybody felt, to deal out to so large a class; it would probably 
prejudice us in the eyes of foreign nations, and would prolong ill-feel 
ing; but Mr. Johnson said it was necessary, and it was not for us, who 
had never fought this aristocracy for long years in Tennessee, to differ 
with him. 

Now, of these two things which he pronounced in May, 1865, 
pronounced deliberately, repeatedly, as the result of long experience, to 
be absolutely necessary to the reorganization of Southern society 
the future peace and security of the Union, and which he then placed 


foremost in his plan of reconstruction, he has performed neither. He 
has punished no traitor. He has given no indication of any desire or 
intention, since the period above mentioned, to punish any traitor. He 


has taken every possible means open to him to show that he does not 


consider it necessary that treason should be made “ odious,” or even con- 


sider rebellion to be treason. On the contrary, he has on more than one 


ocgasion given us clearly to understand that, in his opinion, the only | 


good purpose that would be served by the trial of Davis, or of any 


other rebel, would be the decision, as an interesting point of law, of 


the question whether it is possible fora man acting under the orders 


of lis own State to commit such an offence as treason against the 


United States. Heissued what now appears to have been a very foolish | 


proclamation, charging Davis, Clay, and others with having instigated 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, offered an enormous reward for their 
apprehension, and when poor Davis was caught clapped him in irons, 
The public thought, of course, that when he made this awful charge— 


a charge which, when made against men who had occupied the posi- 
tion that these men had occupied for so many years in our society and 
vovernment, and on whom one third, at least, of our countrymen had 


Tas far as it} 


and | 


and | 
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ation. 


{June 


‘lavished the highest marks of confidence in their gift, would, if 
proved, have been, perhaps, everytling considered, the foulest blot 
that could have fallen on our civilization—he must have had 
hands proofs as strong as those of Holy Writ, and that he would 
It now appears he had 


in his 
bring the wretches to justice without delay. 
nothing of the kind. It appears that he had no foundation for this 
|charge that would bear either a lawyer’s scrutiny or public criti- 
cism. It appears that the charges of the proclamation were simply 
passionate and ill-considered displays of zeal, which, as it was so very 
short-lived, can hardly have been very sincere. We say tlt all this 
appears, because no allusion to that charge has ever since been made, 
because one of the accused has been discharged from custody, and no 
pretence is made that Davis is held upon it. 

Now as regards Mr. Johnson’s course toward the Southern aris- 
tocracy. He pronounced their breakdown necessary, and he armed 
| himself with the power of accomplishing it by making the possession 
‘of a certain amount of fortune presumptive evidence of unusual guilt, 
| We speak advisedly when we say that he has not given the small 
est proof that his opinion with regard to the necessity for breaking down 
the aristocracy was ever sincerely held. He has, without assigning 
any reason for it, refrained cautiously from taking any step that was in 
the least likely to break it down. The abolition of slavery he has in- 
sisted upon, because he found the work already done; but everything 
beyond this which seemed likely to alter the structure of Southern 
| society he has steadily and pertinaciously resisted. He has given the 

whole weight of his influence, personal and official, to keeping things 


at the South as nearly in their former condition as possible, He has 
exacted nothing which the war had not rendered inevitable. He has 


done absolutely nothing that he could avoid doing to weaken the 
| class whose very existence he often informed us was a standing menace 
to our political system. He has confiscated no man’s property, and if 
| he has refused pardon to any of his dreadful ‘$20,000 men,” as part of 
a system intended to impoverish and break up this class, we have yet 
| to hear of it. 
Now, it may be that the course he has actually taken bas been wiser 
| than the one he first traced out for himself. It may be that, his wiid 
| speeches of last winter embody more wisdom than his wild speeches of 
last summer, but how are we to know this? Has he, with this sudden 
change in opinions fresh before our eyes, not been asking a vast deal 


too much in asking us to believe he was best fitted to do the work of 
reconstruction? If his views in May were worthless, what reason was 
there, we ask in the name of common sense, for supposing that his 
views in October or November were any better? Is it safe to trust 
man with any task of statesmanship who gives you plainly to under- 
stand that the words he uttered, standing by his predecessor's grave, 
with the most awful responsibility pressing upon him, and a whole 
nation looking up to him with a confidence that now seems childish, 
were but as idle wind, to be repudiated or forgotten on the morrow, 
without even an excuse oran explanation. If Mr. Jolinson meant, after 
his accession to the presidency, to carry out the policy which he then 
traced, his subsequent course shows him to possess so little judg- 
| ment, so little knowledge of the only subject in the whole range of liu- 
man knowledge of which anybody expected him to know anything, 
that it would have been madness for Congress to have let him have his 
way. If he did not mean to do so, his subsequent course furnishes an 
| illustration of his dishonesty too painful to make comment on it pos- 


a 


sible. 

His position at this moment is tolerably humiliating. He had, when 
he took office, one of the finest opportunities that has ever presented it- 
‘self to a statesman. Other men, of as mean beginnings as he, have 
'reached dignities perhaps as lofty; but we doubt if there is a case in 
history where a man has found himself armed with power which there 
was so little temptation to use for mean, or base, or unjust ends. Hehad 
a whole nation at his back still seething with the excitement of a con- 
‘test which suffering had purified, which, begun in love of country, every 
“battle and march had heiped to raise into a crusade for simple freedom, 
|simple justice, simple humanity. He found the American people in 
| perhaps the noblest mood to which any people has ever risen—to which, 
| perhaps, in our lifetime this people will ever rise—flinging its armies, its 
‘treasure, at his feet, and piling its blessings on his head, and asking 
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him to see to it that the last vestige of contradiction between its prin- 


ciples and its practice was removed, and to proclaim to the world that 
the national recognition of the equality of men which the actors in the 
first revolution had put on paper, the actors in this revolutic 


m had em 
bodied in l 


their law. 





He let the golden moment slip away; took to 


mumbling before his old idols the old incantations; saw the zeal which 


had accomplished so much, and stood ready to accomplish so 


more, cool down before his eyes; saw the economists and calcul: 
and money-chan 


tors 
rers go back to their books,and came down trom his 
eminence to devote himself to the construction of “ his policy,” the exact 


nature of 


member, and which will leave about as much trace on the history of the 
country as the Saturday speeches in the House of Representatives. 


-_ OS - 


UNDERWOOD, FULLERTON, AND STEEDMAN. 
Tue Mussulman, to avert the influences of the evil eye, sets himself 


against the wind and, spitting, spits in his own face. It is not a digni 


fied performance; in doing it he does some little violence to his natural 


self-respect, but then he propitiates a higher power. So long as the 


report of General Fullerton conciliates the regard of the superior who 


sent him on lis mission, the general probably cares but little that he 


disgraces himself in making it, that he shows most clearly that the 
unadorned truth, nothing set down in malice and nothing extenuated, 
was by 


no means 


und. 
suage, but there is justification for it, as we propose 


what he sought and by no means what he fi 
This is harsh Jan 


to show very fully in very few words, Falsehood goes many Ie 


agvues, 


over a State or two, fer instance, in two or three days, while truth is 


getting ready to travel; but the plain tale, when it comes, is yery con 
clusive. 
Mr. F. Hf. Underwood leases a plantation on Wadmelaw Island, 


South Carolina, 
visit in the end of May, and this is what they say they fourd there. 
Briefly, they 


“from B 


The President’s investigating agents paid it a flying 


found “the 


M 


Underwood oppressions.” It was a man 
> who cultivated and rented the farm and who 
also kept a store on the place. His freedmen he worked by the task, 


the manner in which their former owners 


ston, 


“which is precisely worked 


them.” They ; offered were fair enough, but when the time of pay- 
ment came the laborers received not money or its equivalent, but tick- 
ets good for so much provisions at Underwood’s counter. 


the storekeeper 


Sut there 
sold corn at the extortionate price of three dollars a 
bushel. Mr. Towles, a neighbor, was willing to sell the people corn at 
two dollars a bushel and take Underwood's tickets in payment 
Underwood procured a special order froth the Bureau, and Towles was 
compelled to desist. There was no meat in Underwood's store, and the 
involuntary customers were compelled to take what the storekeeper 
chose to give them. They gathered round General Steedman and Gen- 
eral Fullerton 


ae 
ahit 


| “complained bitterly, stating that with the wages 
paid them they were unable to earn enough to buy, at the prices 
charged, their necessary subsistence.” 

One reads the report as it appeared in the New York LZerald corre- 
spondence, or afterwards as it appeared officially, and naturally he says 
to himself that the honorable commissioners have come across another 
another of those detestable New Englanders 
who have all his life long disgusted the soul of Jefferson Davis, as Dr. 
Craven reports him ; Mass.,” like 


ranklin, the ex-president’s aversion, “a true type, or 


wolf in sheep’s clothing ; 


one of those men * from Boston, 


Benjamin F 
incarnation of the New England character—hard, calculating, aneular, 


unable to conceive any higher object than the accumulation of money.” 


This is the inference which the report makes easy for us to draw. But 
the correspondent’s version of the visit caught the eye of Mr. Under- 
wood's agent, and his enlightened self-interest at once saw that when 


1: , . 
his character was calumniated and stolen away; when he was branded 


a swindler and thief, a tyrant equally oppressive as “the fo: 
owners ” 


mer 
of slaves, his darling object—the accumulation of money— 
would be more diilicult of attainment. Actuated, therefore, by sordid, 
money-grubbing motives, he immediately demanded an official inspec- 
tion of his plantation. This was granted, and from a copy of the 


which, probably, nobody will be sble in ten years to re-| 


: but | 


ation. 








—=s SO 


which effectually dispose of the report made by the correspondent, as 
well as*the somewhat scantier report of the two generals. 

Mr. Underwood’s laborers were working under a written contract, 
gi which he had one and they another copy, while a third copy was 


on iile in the office of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
When the contract was made the people were starving, ragged, shel 
terless, and nearly all sick of the small-pox, or just recovering from it. 


Mr. Underwood has since built houses for them, free of charge 


; they are 


he 


now well clothed and well fed, and a school has been established where 
instruction is given gratuitously. 


Th 


hoeing, hauling, and otherwise handling the cotton crop. It 





» laborers receive fifty cents a “task,” or quarter ot an acre, for 
is their 
immemorial manner of working, and the one which naturally they much 
prefer to any other. The accounts of the plantation and the statements 
of the hands show that the able-bodied 


ae isks ” 


laborers have averaged three 


a day, and it is notorious that the day’s work is very often done 
on that as on other plantations before one o’clock in the afternoon. 
After that hour they work on the land set apart for their own use, of 
which there are 120 acres, 90 acres being in cotton and 80 acres in 
breadstuffs. 

The store is kept on the plantation, beqause the nearest point at 


which food can be purchased is Charleston, forty-five miles distant, an 





to make this journey as often as necessary and carry on the plantat 


would have been an impossibility. Subsistence has been sold at | 


; i at iess 

than cost, and there is no cheating going on. 
The inspecting officer and his superior, Major Cornelius, pronounce 
the plantation government excellent, and the reports to the cont ry 
are denounced as false. It is emphatically denied by the agent that 


corn was ever sold in the store or on the plantation, or to any of his 


laborers or resident negroes, or to any negro whatever, at the rate of 


three dollars a bushel, and he asserts that one day's faithful labor under 
the contract would furnish the laborer “ with provisions from the plan- 
tation store, at the highest rates ever charged, sufficient to maintaiz 


him two weeks.” 
The case of Mr. Towles we do not find touched upon 
the Herald and the two generals, but it is not an omissi 


ed 
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affect our opinion of Mr, Underwood. 


commissioners 


il just ¢ yer, 
and he will derive more than a private gratification from knowing 
that, in easily vindicating his own character, he has done something t 


rescue a public institution from reckless aspersions. 


A NEW RELIGION. 
M. ipp 
assertion that the readiness to endure martyrdom for conscienc 


In the last chapt ro Renan, in s rt of his 


{ Les Apotres,” 


not confined to any age or sect, cites the terrible trage ly which took 
place in Teheran in 1852, when the visible remnant of the “ Babist” 
sect was slaughtered to the last child. Probably few of his readers 
this country have ever heard of this sect before, or know mot 
than can be gathered from his brief mention of it, But its hi S 
curious and instructive. 

An extended account of the origin and career of the new 1 ion, 
und an exposition of its doctrines, derived from a volun the 
Count de Gobineau, entitled “ The Religions and Philos phies of 
Central Asia,” has been giyen in a recent ber of the “ Revue Mo 





derne.” It possesses great historical 


About the year 1845 the 


and 
s 
re lived at Shiraz, in Persia, a youth har 
nineteen years old named Mirza Ali Mohammed. 
he had shown himself 


He 


the society of tl 


—_ 1. BAe est ot oof } } 
passionateiy addicted to religious thought and 


novel ideas. was acquainted with the Christian Gospels, frequented 


it Ji ws, a 


ught out the Guebers, tl 





. © ( ire-Wwor- 
shippers of Persia, and read with interest the books ch treated of 
occult sciences and the theory of numbers A visit to Mec i. instead 
of bringing him back to Moslem ideas, had an exactly opposite effect, 
ind it is believed that it was at the very foot of the ( ba that he 
resolved upon the destruction of Islam. 


On his return to Shiraz he commenced to read his first writings to 


the companions of his pilgrimage. The new prophet joined to phys 


official report of the inspecting officer we take the following facts,|ical beauty great simplicity of manners and sweetness of characte: 








794 
The spell of his speech and his personal appearance is established by 
all those The 
appearinee of the new proghet made an immense impression at Shiraz. 
In the day he preached ig 
retirement of his 
initiated chosen into the 
He adopted the name of the Bad; that 
In his first 


the unanimous testimony of who have known hint. 


Crowds flocked around him to hear him. 


the mosques and the schools; in the evening, in the 


own room, he members of his followers 


secrets of the new doctrine. 
is, the gate through which alone truth is to be reached. 
discourses his attacks were directed principally at the vices of the 
Moullas, the Moslem clergy. The popularity which he gained by these 
attacks; the victories which he gained in public discussions with the 
Moullas; the apparent fear of the royal government to engage in a con- 
test with him, and the increasing number and enthusiasm of his disci- 
ples, soon led him to take a still greater step. Instead of the Bab, he 
now declared that he was the Point ; that is, not merely the gate but 
the very creator of truth, no longer a simple prophet but a livine 
manifestation of divinity. The title of the Bab was now conferred 
upon a priest of the Khorassan, Moulla Toussein Bousrhewich, wh 
now became the active chicf and soon the warrior apostle of Babism 
Moulla Houssein was sent by his spiritual chief on a missionary tow 
into Irak and Khorassan, taking with him the writings of his master. 
He went first to Ispahan, There, and at Kashan and Teheran and 
throughout the Khorassan, he made a great sensation by his preach- 
Another missionary apostle in the meantime met with great suc 
A third missionary was a woman, one of the 
She 


ing. 
Mozenderan, 
most striking apparitions that have shed lustre upon Babism. 


cess in the 


possessed at the same time extraordinary beauty and, in the mids 
of all the adventures of her public apostleship, unquestioned purity 
of manners, Her eloquence is said to have equalled her beauty. She 
had abandoned everything—parents, husband, home—to devote he 
body and soul to the propagation of Babism. She had cast aside the 
veil which custom and religion impose upon women in Persia, and 
preached the abolition of veiling and of polygamy, The remembrancc 
of the enthusiam she inspired is perpetuated in her popular name oi 
Gourret-Oul-Ayn, the Consolation of Eyes. 

In the Khorassan, Moulla Houssein got into a mélée with the royal 
soldiers, After some slight affrays he withdrew with his followers to the 
district of the Mezenderan. Here, about the year 1848, he was joined by 
the other missionaries and their followers, and at a place called Sheik 
Tebersi the Babists built, as a centre of operations and a place o! 
retreat, a huge tower of wood anyi stone, and provided it with every 
thing needed for a protracted siege. And now, fired with ambitiou: 
hopes, they mingled with their religious preaching political predic- 
tions, in which the advent of the Bab as universal sovereign wa: 
announced near at hand. Proclamations scattered among thx 
crowds that had gathered around the fortress declared that it would 
take only one year to decide the struggle, and after that period thi 
entire world would belong to the They were led to believe that 
those who died fighting for the new faith would rise again in the flesh 
to become kings and princes of some of the countries over which 
the Bab would continually extend his sway. By such excitement the 
credulous multitude were wrought up to the very highest pitch of 
zeal. Two large armies which marched out, confidently expecting to 
crush the hated Babists out of existence, were surprised by midnight 
attacks and utterly routed. A third expedition, though it succeeded 
in withstanding the nocturnal sortie of the Babists, and in mortally 
wounding the Babist chief, Moulla Housseim retired without waiting 
for Reinforced, the royal army again advanced t¢ 
the Babist fortress, and commenced to build a wall of investment, and 
to raise towers to overtop the walls of the Babists. The Babists triec 
another rally, but were repulsed. For four months they held out with 
out any sign of wavering and discouragement, in spite of the most 
tremendous odds against them, constantly replacing with new work: 
the battered-down fortifications, At last famine reigned. To sucl 
extremity were they reduced that the body of the sacred horse of thei 
dead leader, which they had buried with respectful obsequies, wa: 
disinterred, and the remnants cooked with the marrow of its bones 
Finally they tried to break out and foree their way through the enemy’: 


as 


Sab. 


a second attack. 


But they were overpowered with numbers, and when they at 
The survivors were at first 


ling 3. 
irrendered only 214 were livin 


length st y 


oe 
Ss: 
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treated kindly. But the next day the Mohammedan chiefs invited the 


principal Babists to a breakfast, then had them seized and put to death 


n" 


by ripping open their bowels. he other Babists, women, children, 
and even those who had thought they would save their lives by 


great glory of 


renouncing their heresy, were all put to death, to the 
Mahomet and Islam. 

But this victory did not succeed in crushing out the Babist heresy, 
In Khamseh, by another insurrection, the Babists gained possession of 
Zendjan, a city of immense riches, and again the royal power suc- 
ceeded in reducing the place only by the greatest efforts. The fanat- 
ical enthusiasm and the headstrong courage that was shown at Sheik 
Tebersi was again exhibited at Zendjan, and Babism was again bap- 
tized ina sea of blood, One of the strange relations connected with 
this period is that of the three Babists who were condemned at Tehe- 
ran, by the cruel Emir Nizam, to see him open their veins, and who 
predicted to him that he would one day die by the same death, which 
did, in fact, happen four years afterwards. 

Meanwhile Ali Mohammed, the founder and spiritual head of 
Babism, had been living in semi-concealment in his house at Shiraz, 
buried in his religious meditations and compositions, and like a 
stranger to these external developments of his ductrines. After the in- 
surrection of Mezenderan he was arrested and brought before a court 
In 


he examination and discussion which took place, according to the 


f royal commissioners and the principal Mohammedan priests. 


idinissions of the Mohammedans themselves, the Bab, as he was still 
popularly called, gained the advantage. Seeing this, the discussion 
vas abruptly broken off, and the Bab, with two of his disciples, was 
condemned to death, which was inflicted the next day, with the ac- 
companiment of every kind of indignity, and one strange incident that 
‘ame near giving a ne® turn altogether to affairs. After his death, his 
body was trailed round the streets for several days, and then thrown 
Everything now seemed to be finished. But nothing 
The new Bab, Mirza Iaia, whom the seal of a divine 


into a sewer. 
was finished. 
uark had pointed out at the age of fifteen as the predestined successor 
o the office, established himself at Bagdad; where he lived in safety, 
ind kept up permanent communication with his followers, through the 
ilgrims to the shrines there. The Babists were now forbidden from 
naking any more attempts at insurrection until the Bab should decide 
chat the hour had come and should give them the signal. 

In 1852, soon after this, an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Xing, but failed. The attempted assassins were recognized as Babists. 
Chey obstinately denied, on examination, that they had accomplices. 
Yet a plot was suspected. <A secret meeting of the principal Babisis 
was discovered. Forty were arrested, among them the feminine apostle, 
Gourret-Oul-Ayn, the Consolation of Eyes. No other capture could be 
made, No symptom of insurrection was revealed. Nevertheless, the 
deepest anxiety reigned at the court of Niaveran. The air was full of 
suspicions. There was vaguely felt the existence of a vast plot, whose 
‘amifications immeshed everything, and the clew to which had broken 
in the hand the moment it had been seized. The prisoners were exam- 
ined, but all, women and children no less than the men, showed the 
same inflexible firmness in keeping the secret. The kalenter, Mahmoud 
Khan, to whom Consolation of Eyes had been given to guard, charmed 
with the beauty of his prisoner, tried to persuade her to save her life 
by a pretended abjuration. But she would not buy life with a lie. 
Already she thirsted for martyrdom. She told the kalenter that to 
morrow he would set, fire to her funeral pile, and she would give by 
ier death a striking testimony to God and the founder of her faith ; but 
hat his master would not recompense him for his zeal, but would soon 
vut him also to a cruel death, The next day she publicly confesse« 
1er Babism, was burnt at the stake with insult and indignity, and her 
shes were scattered to the wind. The prediction which she made to 
he kalenter, a prediction as unhesitatingly credited by her opponents 
as her followers, was soon fulfilled. The rest of the prisoners were dis- 
ributed each to a courtier as his especial victim. Then was seen at 
feheran a sight never to be forgotten. Through the streets, between 
he lines of executioners, marched men, women, and children with burn- 
ing splinters flaming intheir wounds, The victims sing: “ In truth we 
‘ome from God and we return to Him.” A sufferer falls in the road; 
he is raised by lashes and bayonet thrusts. On his legs again, he peals 
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forth again his song. The children expire in the way. The execu- 
tioners fling their bodies under the feet of their fathers and mothers. 
who walk over them without scarcely a glance. Thus they arrive : 
the place of execution, and, in the midst of the profound silence of the 
crowd, the bloody drama is finished. Nothing had shaken the firm- 
ness of the condemned. Not an apostete had been found among them. 

And now let us turn from the history of Babism to take a view of 
the character of the religion that has called forth such devotion and 
such martyrs, which has shaken Persia to its very centre and has 
threatened, perhaps may yet supplant, Shiite Mohammedanism in that 
country. 

Babism, like Mohammedanism, asserts the absolute unity of God; 
but the eternal unity, far from shutting himself up in himself, is on the 
contrary an ever expanding principle of life, 
acting, creating. 


It is ceaselessly moving, 
God has created the world by means of seven words, 
Force, Power, Will, Action, Condescension, Glory, and Revelation, 
which words embrace the active plenitude of the virtues which they 
respectively represent. God possesses other virtues, to be sure, even to 
infinity, but he manifests only these. 
God is distinguished from him by the privation of all emanatory ac- 
tion; but he is not altogether separated from him, and at the last day 
of judgment he will be confounded anew with him in the eternal unity. 
The Babist doctrine of revelation is distinguished by the fact that it 
does not claim that the Bab has revealed the complete truth, but only 
as his predecessors, the prophets before him, have done, that portion of 
truth necessary for the age. The Bab is declared superior to Mahomet 
as Mahomet was to Jesus, and another revelation, which will complete 
the Bab’s, is announced as coming in the future. 

Numbers play a great part in Babism, especially the number nine 
teen. This is a sacred number, which the Bab declares ought to pre- 
side over everything. He would subject all measures of space and 
time to divisions and groupings by nineteen. He introduces the same 
principle into jurisprudence and commerce, and founds upon it his 
sacerdotal organization. 


Y 


] 
of nineteen persons, among whom the highest rank belongs to the Bab. 


Originally, he says, the Unity was composed 


AW the prophets who have appeared are, like the world, manifestations | 


of God; divine words; not God, but beings who come from God more 
By them, an uninterrupted relation is main- 
tained between the Creator and the creature. At the death of a pro- 
phet or a saint, his soul does not quit the earth, but joins itself to 
zome soul still in the flesh, who then completes the work which was 


really than common men. 


carried on during his life by the prophet who has just disappeared. 

Babism enjoins few prayers, and only upon fixed occasions, and 
neither prescribes nor defends ablutions, so common injthe religious rites 
of Mohammedanism. Divine service is to be celebrated with great 
pomp, with music and singing, but only rarely. All the faithful ought 
to wear amulets and put entire confidence in them. Mendicancy, so 
much in honor among the Mussulman people, is forbidden, and the 
wearing of rich clothes and precious jewels recommended. One of 
the best features of Babism is its regard for women. 
to discard veils. 
thing which can add beauty to their wives’ appearance. It is enjoined 
that women share in the intercourse of ‘social life, from which Persian 
usage unfortunately excludes them, The tenderness which the 
shows for children in his writings also shows that he aims, by the reor- 
ganization of the family, to fill up the great void in Asiatic life. 

As a social theory, Babism would establish 
the sacerdotal power should control everything, and by spiritual gov- 
ernment create material well-being—would realize, in its own Oriental 
way, some of the dreams of European socialism. The re-birth in this 
system of the mystical fancies and many of the puerile superstitions of 
Oriental antiquity, in combination with some of the most modern and 
most advanced ideas of the Western 1nind, is a very curious spectacle. 
What will be the future of Bubism it is difficult to tell. Since 18 
has changed its character to a secret doctrine, which recruits its disci- 
ples in silence. The same Babists who before suffered martyrdom so 
courageously rather than deny their religion, now, obedient to the new 
order of their chief, conceal their faith with Oriental dissimulation, and 
deny it, if need be, without hesitation. 


Sab 


2 it 


Babism is much more in har- 


mony with the subtle and imaginative genius of the Persian people! 


The Nation. 


at | 


The creature who emanates from | 


} 
They are ordered 
Husbands are commanded to be prodigal of every- | 


a theocracy in which | 
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makes their present religion and the present dynasty, both of 


ine the Shiite Mohammedanism. e growing spirit of nationality 
which 
| were established among them by foreign conquest, less and less accept- 
}able every year. The hour when the Bab shall send word from Bag- 
| dad that the time has come for the Babists to take up arms again will 
be a very critical one for the present dynasty of Persia and for Shiite 


Mohammedanism. 


~~ 
* 


A RETROSPLOT. 


[FROM THE “ PATAGONIAN TIMES,” 


JUNE 8.] 


Not the least singular feature in that remarkable submerged city, whose 


discovery and identification with the former metropolis of the United States 


was described in a recent issue, must have been the spectacle presented by 


a New York belle of the year 1866, as we find her portrayed in such fashion 
} 


plates and comic periodicals as have escaped the destroying action of the 


waves. Let our fair Patagonians picture her advancing along that Broad- 






way whose remains after so many years of submergence, and imperfect] 


seen as they are even from the best of our diving bells, still attest 


its mag- 
nificence,-- 





march to the 


»ws stifiy out, shoulders held 


;ieture her, I say, advancing with measured 


n 


of her little boot-heels, head slightly bent, elb 


igh and »:;uare, and eyes fixed on vacancy, as was then tl 


her waist depended a light, tilting framework of fine steel springs, and s} 
t the hips 1 the 


i Ss. ana 
part, a little above the ankles, to have attained the enormous circumference 


1aped 


like a bell, supposing the bell to commence abou lower 


| of four or five yards. This was barely covered by a garment of wi 





striped stuff, elaborately embroidered, flounced and ruffled on the edge, cor 
responding to the plainer article known in Patagonia as. the petticoat. 
| Over the pettico s festooned high a second skirt of the costly materials 
| then in vogue ; and as, at the distance of a few paces, the feet and ankles of 
the wearer became distinctly visible under this huge tilting cage to all whom 
they might concern, there were worn high kid boots, daintily 


fitting and 


coguettishly scalloped and tasselled, a method of meeting the difficulty pos- 


sibly more satisfactory to the New York than the Patagonian mind. 
| For difficulties occurring at a few paces further, or supposing the lady on an 


| eminence—but there are cases that are not supposable, as where ladies in- 


he 


cautiously leaned against doors, windows, or counters, or entered one of t 


| narrow public vehicles known among them as “ omnibuses,” squeezed their 


| way into a pew, or up the aisle of a railroad car, or were caught ina jam, 
or at the top of the long flizhts of steps common to their city, the light 
steel frame, under pressure, instantly resolving itself, for the benefit of 
an awestruck sidewalk, into a huge triumphal arch, front, rear, or lateral, 
as the case might be—facts of which our countrywomen may easily con- 


vince themselves by a few personal experiments with such of the best 


yre- 
As 


steps, and rising grounds occurred in 


} 
i 


served specimens as we have forwarded to the Patagonian Museum. 


crowds, narrow passages, flights of 


this as in every other city, the stately.march of the Broadway belles must 


have been a series of triumphal arches: a poem of rounded contours, arched 


insteps, dainty fitness, and snowy Balbriggans very gratifying to any one 
but the father, husband, brother, or lover. 
} 


+ +) 
t ti 


Above these incautious skirts there was worn abou 
ment, short or lon; 


ie shoulders a gar- 


} 






g, loose or closely fitting, the shape being left to the caprice 
| of the wearer, the fashion of the day exacting only due observance of its 


| . . , + . 

| fundamental principle—beads—for whicl 
| fondness, and which their lad 
| fans, parasols, and even about their necks and heads. 


this people displayed a barbarous 





ies wore on their skirts, cloaks, ribbons, veils, 
Fancy, then, on the 
back of the cloak or mantle, a knot and ends of ribbon, bead-besprinkled, 
| and streaming almost to the feet ; add chains, clasps, and cameos, wherever 
la Patagonian lady would consider it impossible to wear them ; suppose one 
of those heads which, after her feet, the New York belle most delighted to 
adorn and display, and take your choice, for incredible were the number of 
| coiffures, that changed faster than the moon! *The hair was drawn away 








from forehead and temples, it was combed over cushions, it was raised in 
tiers of rolls, it was piled high in crinkled 


blonde was most affected. 


waves, blonde or black, though 
Little curls fell over smooth white foreheads, 
long curls nestled behind the ear, short curls Jay audaciously and impos- 
sibly on the tops of lovely heads, or drooped over hair massed in a knot at 
the back, and held in a curious little silken net that could not always escape 
the inevitable bead, as our ladies will observe in the specimens that we find, 
together with some of the false hair so extensively worn, and the chains, 
cameos, gold bands, stars, arrows, butterflies, and embroidered ribbons with 


| which these heads were heavily adorned. 
Let the coiffure, then, be in crinkle or curl, as you will, only taking care 
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that it stand well up from the forehead, and exhibit at the back a knot like 


an overgrown door-knob ; surmdunt it with anything you like for a bonnet— 


any of the round hats then worn indiscriminately by men and women: an 
iaverted vegetable dish, soup-plate, or colander, of chip or rice straw ; a bit 
of lace, resting between front and back hair, like a saddle between the humps 
of a dr dary ; or a bunch of flowers tied on the head by wide ribbons—all 


being worn by the ladies of 1866, and exhibiting, if we may be fergiven the 


heresy, in spite of grotesaucness, a grace not so apparent in the more solid 
Patagonian structure. Place a baby’s parasol in the hands of the lady so 
attired, and you have, complete, a belle of that day, as we find her continu- 


ally reproduced in its current literature. 


Indeed, men seemed able to talk and write of but little else. If they set 


gravely out for some scientific end they paused at the very beginning to ad- 


minister a warning admonitory fillip to those aspiring women who might 


follow too closely on their track. From whatever altitude they started, we 
are tolerably sure to find them tripping over a satin train, or gravely dis 


cussing a chignoa before the end. Alternately they praise and scoff, admire 
and revile, and, looking at them from the higher point of these later days, 
we discern causes for this masculine unrest -and vague alarm, which they 


than comprehended, and findin them a warning for ourselves, 





, as straws show the current, so might the first hesitating attempts of 
feminity on the masculine wardrobe have indicated to this doomed race 


the future bent of their feminine world. Mark well the art of the fair de- 


stroyers! They ventured upon the boots and were not repulsed. They | 
took unto themselves the collar without opposition. They adopted the 
shirt bosom, aud no man lifted a dissentient voice. They helped themselves 
to a modified form of hat, and men only stared. Growing bolder, they seized | 
on the sack-coats, flimsily disguising the offence with pretences of galloons 


and buttons; and, finding man still tame, still passive and stupidly admir- 


ing, they possessed themselves of the cravat, the pockets, the coat-tail, and 
all the other hats, iu rapid succession, till it was no longer easy, at first 


head from that ofa woman. Here and there a far- 


up a warning voice—on paper—talk of imports and 


blush, to discern a man’s 
sighted man might lif 


; at f | 
exports, dissect all this current beauty, tell where it was bought and what! 
t 


it cost—but still on paper; for confront the saddest, wisest, and grimmest of 
thes ‘tible Manhattanese with the lovely consumer of imports and 


susce 
devourer of Id, and though her gown rustled perfumed defiance at his sta- 
tistics, and his senses assured him that curls could not crop out from lier 
head where he saw them, though he tumbled over her train in the drawing- 


on the street at the skirts that made such a failure 


yoom, and sta lacghas 
of covering her legs, at the bonnet that was no excuse for the strings under 
her chin, . bow ia the only place where it could not possibly tie any- 
thing ida veil that hung anywhere except over her face—spite of these 
things, we say, would his growl be lost in his throat, his scowl relax toa 
simper, and he himself stand before her dazzled, confounded, and con- 
quered 

It is supposed that women finally gained entire predominance, and that 


when men seriously mooted the question of resistance, that resistance was 


already too late. Little is known, however, of the latter days of this ill 
fated 


to supply their 


island. Some asserted that the race perished to a man in the attempt 


women with pin-money, the women dispersing with grim 


satisfaction to overrun other hapless races ; but this version makes no men- 


tion of the submersion of the island, for which others account by a Manhat- 
tanese superstition known as “ up-town,” gravely asserting that as this 


people, firmly believing in the superiority of their city to the rest of the 
globe, each and all refused to emigrate, and as every woman of fortune or 


#.,0) 


“usil 


ion likewise stoutly insisted on living in the small but consecrated sec 


tion known b 


y this name of “up-town,” the frightful and ever-increas- 
ing preponderance of humanity on this favored end of the island finally 
tilted 1 


its More reasonable and better accredited ac- 
counts assure us that for many years previous to the catastrophe, the gradual 


it over in own bay. 
and wearing away of their island had been observed with uneasi 
Manl 
unluckily, the cominittee being paid for each sitting, met every night for 
fift 


y 


were 


ring 


lows 


nees by th attanese, who appointed a committee of investigation ; but, 


en or twenty years without arriving at any definite conclusions, and 
still in process of investigation when the island went under—a catas- 
trophe, due, as we need not remind our logical countrywomen, to the bands, 


crescents, fals 


e curls, ribbons, steel frames, and other feminine extravagances 
now on exhibition in our museum ; since, could the Manhattanese have taken 
time from the making of pin-money, they would have overlooked the com- 
mittee of investigation, appointed an acting board, built breakwaters and | 
levees, and possibly saved the island, of which now only so much is left as 
will make a warning hardly needed, we are proud to say, by our more favored | 
and in these our more enlightened days. 


| that he did not prohibit slavery ; for the same reason that nowhere in 
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DOES ANY ONE TELL THE TRUTH? 
{THE subjoined article has been furnished us by a valued contributor, 
t 
cheer and assist that innumerable company who are engaged in justify 


but we hesitated for some time about publishing it, fearing that it might 





ing either to themselves or the public the practice of daily lying to 
which they are addicted. We do not, however, feel warranted, what 
ever the consequence may be, in withholding a contribution to the 
philosophy of any subject whatever, even that of mendacity.—Ep, 
NATION, 

Ir is a striking and suggestive fact that the first great moral code pro- 
It 


ultery, and other 


mulgated to the world contains no prohibition of lying. forbids in the 
most sweeping manner idolatry, profanity, murder, theft, ad 
sins; but it does not say to man in gencral terms that Le shall not lie, but 
only that he shall not bear false witness against his neighbor. A special 
1 


form of deception is the only one that falls under the interdict of the code 
proclaimed amid the thunders of Sinai. 

Various profound and highly philosophical explanations have been given 
of this fact. The chief difficulty with them all is that they are not true. 
For this element of truth, however unimportant in other philosophical in 
vestigations, is important in this particular one as being the very matter 
under discussion. 

Yet the explanation lies on the surface. 
He did not prohibit lying for the sam 


Moses was too wise a law-giver 
to attempt impossibilities. reason 
tie 
Bible is polygamy directly prohibited. A sweeping law against any of these 


would have been the veriest dead letter. For in each case it would have 


been so far in advance of the moral sentiment of the people expected to 


obey it, that it not only would never have been looked upon in the light of 
an obligation, but would not even have served as a protest of the higher 


nature against a custom and practice it deplored but could not prevent. 

The case is by no means peculiar. There are myriad forms of cheating 
and robbery even now tolerated among us, unprohibited by statute, simply 
because the moral sentiment of man is not yet highly enough cultivated to 
Yet the 


¢ 


i 


treat that as illegal which is generally regarded as dishonorable. 
latter feeling is a proof of that steady growth of the moral sentiment o 
mankind which hes beea yoing on since tlie creation. It is everywhere ap- 
parent. ‘The habits and customs of one age are locked upon with disfavor 
nl prohibition in still another. It 


is hard to tell, in consequence, how much our view of the morality or 


» 


op Pr. 


in another, and become objects of legs 
immorality of actions and institutions is due to education and how much to 
nature. That the former can lead men living at the same period, and equaliy 
cultivated and equally conscientious, to entirely contrary conclusions has 
been clearly manifested in our own history. It is within the memory of all 
that slavery was regarded by good men at the North as the sum of all vil 
lainies ; by good men at the South as the consummate flower of modern 
Right and wrong may be always the same; but our ideas in 
There is nothing to show that Cain had 


civilization. 
regard to them change constantly. 
any of that horror at the murder of his brother which we feel for him. 
Human life was no more sacred in his*eyes than it is now in the eyes of a 
Doubtless many a tender-hearted 


South-sea islander or a railway director. 
boy now feels more compunctions of conscience for drowning a kitten than 


the first murderer did for spilling the blood of his brother. Remorse was a 
feeling very probably unknown to the antediluvians. 

All kinds of deception are practised without scruple in rude and barbar- 
Centuries pass by, even under the best religious train 


And it was, unquestion- 


ous states of society. 
, before men learn to put faith in one anotlier. 


r 


ably, on account of the low moral development of the Israclites that Moses 
} 


4 


in 
made no prohibition of lying, except so far as it affected the property or 
reputation of others. 


+ 
U 


Four thousand years have gone by since his time, and is the world y« 
prepared for such a prohibition? Most men will say yes; for absolute 
truthfulness is a daty positively enjoined in all philosophical treatises upon 
the morals, and many good, though unrefiecting, persons Jabor under the 
delusion that they have quite or almost attained to it. 

Never was there a greater mistake. In the present state of mankind a 
man absolutely truthful is not only an impossibility, but, were he not only 
a possibility but also a reality, he would bea moral monstrosity—worse than 
that, a bore, a breeder of quarrels, a general nuisance which society would 
feel called upon to abate for the sake of its own safety. Few appreciate 
how much we owe to falsehooJ, how much our daily life stands in need of 
it. Without the lubricating oil of deception, the friction of the social wh 


| would soon bring on a general social conflagration. 
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These are grave statements. 
What Is it anything else than an inten- 
tional effort to produce a false impression of a given fact in the mind of 
another? 


Are they true? 
is the essential idea of a lie? 


It makes no difference whether the deception be caused by an un 


blushingly untrue statement, by a certain course of action, by equivocation, 


by evasion, by the use of ambiguous words and phrases. Nor does the good- 
ness or badness of the end aimed at come into the question. If deception 
was produced, and produced intentionally, it was produced by nothing more 
and nothing less than a lie, however praiseworthy the motive, however in- 
nocent in themselves may have been the words used or the deeds done, 

Will morality accept any lower standard ? 
lie? 

The ordinary rules of politeness require us constantly not only to hide 
our real sentiments from those around us, which may be strictly consonant 


Yet tried by it, who does not 


with absolute truth, but also to convey to others in many cases an entirely 
false impression of those sentiments, and that, too, in matters in which they 
are concerned, 


It is a law of society which, like the air around us, presses 


so generally and so equally that we do not heed it. We live and move, in 


deed, in an atmosphere of deception so thick, so heavy as not only to hide 
us from our neighbors, but frequently to hide us from ourselves; so that 
from constantly striving to persuade others that we think and feel differently 
from what we do think and feel, we sometimes suceced in convincing our- 
selves that we are what we endeavor to seem to be. We receive with cour 
tesy those whom we heartily dislike, and treat with respect those for whom 
we feel profound contempt. 
not to do so. 


It is right that we should do s0; it is wrong 
But so far as our acts and words are intended to give, as they 
necessarily are constantly intended to give, our neighbors an entirely 
wrong impression of our feelings towards them, so far those words and acts 
cannot be brought into accord with the rule of absolute truthfulness. 

Every one has doubtless met occasionally people who pride themselves 
on always speaking the truth, especially truth that is disagreeable; who 
boast that they always strive to be frank, but forget that they generally suc- 
ceed in being also brutal. Society ostracizes, as far as possible, such per 
sons, and very properly ; for it knows instinctively that perfect and univer 
sal sincerity, in the present moral state of mankind, would bring us back to 
a condition as deplorable as that barbarous one of universal lying, out of 
which we have slowly raised ourselves. It is regarded, indeed, not only as 
a proof of high breeding, but asa kind of triumph of Christian politeness 
and cultivation, to remove unpleasant impressions produced upon the minds 
of others by the awkwardness or carelessness of some blundering truth 
teller—in short, to substitute falsehood for fact. The proverb that the truth 
should not be spoken at all times is simply an expression of that instinctive 
popular appreciation of the necessity of deception which all men feel, though 
in it few dare avow their belief. 

And yet our modern philosophers, with these facts of every-day life 
staring them in the face, hold out before us absolute truthfulness not as a 
standard of ideal right, to be aimed at though incapable of realization, but as 
a duty possible in attainment and obligatory in practice. But when they 
come to test their general propositions by particular illustrations, they 
unconsciously betray the weakness of their position. For example, take a 
question much mooted in casuistry, and of especial interest to men of letters, 
as involving their ri 





ght to deny the authorship of publications which have 
appeared anonymously. 

Dr. Johnson once said that he did not believe Burke wrote the Letters of 
Junius, because the latter, of his own accord, had told him that he did not. 
But Jolinson went on to say that had he himself asked the question in the 
first place, and met with a denial, he would have still been unsatisfied ; as 
he would have regarded it as the right of a person interrogated on such a 
point to return a negative answer, whatever might be the actual facts in 
the case. 

This seems the common-sense view, and is certainly the common prac- 
tice. But the right of an anonymous author thus to keep his own secret is 
absolutely denied by our modern moral philosophers. Here is the very 
manner in which the case is treated of by one of the ablest of their num 
ber, who admits that a refusal to answer would, in many cases, be the same 
as an answerin the affirmative. “The author has no moral right,” says 
Dr. Whewell, “ to remain concealed at the expense of telling a lie; that 
is, it is not right in him thus to protect himself. 
he is not bound to answer. 


But, on the other hand, 
Nor need he directly refuse to do so. 


He may 
evade the question or turn off the subject. 


There is nothing to prevent his 
saying, ‘How can you ask such a question?’ or anything of the like kind 
that may remove the expectation of an answer.” Whewell then goes on to 
say that if these means fail, either through the persistence of the ques- 
tioner or the unskilfulness of the questioned, the latter is bound to confess 
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the fact rather than deny it directly. And this is the generally accepted 
view. 

ight of secrecy, 
! ath ; 


It is not enough that this monstrous doctrine denies the 1 


which is just as much a natural right es the to Know the tr and 





h 
: 


that the same principle, carried out in all the matters of life, would place 


every man at the me rey of tioner whose soci 





any impuder 





forces the questioned to answer with the t at can be only answered 
properly with the boot. All this is not enou rh. For the advocates of this 
doctrine, shrinking from the logical results of their conclusions, teach a 


direct violation of truth, while pretending to a: 
For Dr. Whewell, like others, while gainsaying the right of an author to 
off the atts 


upon his secrecy in the best manner he can ; he may parry the que 


make a direct denial, in this case admits that he may ward 














may turn the conversation, he may make a non-committal answer, yet it is 
perfectly plain that if any of these evasions succeed, they succeed because the 
questioner is deceived. He fancies that he has been answered in the nega 
tive, when he has not been answered at all. It is perfectly plain that all the 
effect of the most barefaced lie has been produced, and has been produced in 

tentionally. But it is not so plain that evasion for the purpose of deception 
is morally any better than an unblushingly false statem« same pur 








pose. If there is any choice in the matter, the latter would seet e maniier 
sin of the two. 

There seems to be, in fact, no escape from the conclusion that in the pres 
ent moral condition of the race, perfect truthfulness is not attainable, and if 
attainable, not desirable ; that the difference between one man and her 
in the matter of veracity is a difference in degree and not in kind; that 
truth-telling is a relative, never an absolute characteristic of any man, and 


that consequently we are all more or less liars 
though slowly, approximates to the ideal of abs 
} 
l 
l 


morally bound to do so, yet every one can speal 


one can teil all the truth, or tell the truth at all 


him 
ill 





1 
speak, the truth, so far as its laws are recognized : 
] 


his age. But let not philosophy torture 


thoughtful, by holding out rules of duty to which he feels he cannot ¢ rm 
his lite; or deceive him, if he is conscientious and thoug! ss, by leading 
him to believe he has attained a height which it is not ] never 





For, 


the asymptote may eternally approach the curve of the hyperbo! 


will be possible, for him to reach in mathematic 


as 


never meet it, so in his history man may for ever approach 


He who never lies belongs not to the 


stract truth and yet never realize it. 


present time, but tot 1 we hear 
Now, he 


anything but what he 


hat good time coming of whic so much but 


see so little. would be as much out of place as he who mever says 
thinks, or he who never pr 


he does not 


L 


, —— 
“hes what 


practise. 
Correspondence. 


THE AMERICAN LECTURESHIP AT QOAMBRIDGE, 
To THe Epiror oF THr Nation 


Srr: I wish to offer a few remarks on Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter, 








which 
appeared in THE Nation of May 18. From November, 1860. to Jane, 1861 
I was a fellow-commoner at Trinity College, Cambridge, and enjoyed every 
opportunity of studying English college lif oth dons and under 
graduates, at a time when the eyes of the civilized world w anxiously 
fixed upon this country. As one of the three Am ins sin the w 
versity, I was constantly questioned as to American affairs by both Union 
and rebel sympathizers, nearly all of whom displayed gross ignorance and 





not a little dogmatism while discussing the « 


tions at issue. 


I feel very confident that an American professor at Cambridge could do a 


great deal of good. 


He could, by associating with and more 


liberal-minded dons and 


the younger 


ite 


the older and more mature undergraduates, exc 
an interest about our national and individual life, in all its v: 


“i aspect 





~ 


that would soon bring large and attentive audiences to his lect 


ure-room, 


In addition to other gifts, he should possess decided social talent, and the 


salary attached to his office should be sufficient to enable him to entertain 


oad 


themselves 


in thoroughly good style. Cultivated Americans travell would 





enjoy in his salens the society of scholarly Englishmen, they 


bringing a quota of young ideas fresh from the young country. To sucha 


m who 


professor students would come to borrow books and gain informati 


ugh 


se thre 


would never take the trouble to 


iW 


immense c ‘tion of 


an 








miscellaneous works in a public library. lents cannot be expected to 
learn much about America or on any other subject without teachers as well 


| as books. 








7938 


Considering the close connection be 


it would be almost essential that the American professor should 


religious views not opposed to the teachings of the Church of England, 
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tween the university and the church, 


hold 
and, 


if any collegiate corporation in this country participated in his nomination, 


would be highly expedient that it should be an “ orthodox ” body. 
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Crumbs from the Round Table. 
A FEAsT For EPICURES, 
BY “J. B.,” 


OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Strect. 


To Owners of Libraries. 








Messrs. LEYPOLDT & HOLT (451 Broome St., N. Y.) have in preparation a work of 


great importance which, it is hoped, wili supply a need long felt by students aud book- 
collectors, 


THESAURUS OF ARCHAIC ENCLISH, 


by Prof. Hiram Corson, Editor of ** Chaucer's Legende of Goode Women.” 


Itisa 


This work has grown out of an undertaking by the author to produce a complete 


** Glossary of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,” with occasional notes on other important 
early English works, 
labor, he has produced a work which is believed to contain an exposition of every 
archaism wortiy of note in English literature. 


The book grew upon his hands until. after seven years of devoted 


The imporiauce of such a work will be appreciated by a highly-cultured class, but by 


them aloue, The numberof such is small, and it is therefore deemed expedient to pub- 
lish the work by subscription, and not to publish it before enough sabscribers are se- 

cured to guaramee the financial safety of the undertaking. Beyoud that, the publishers 

entertain no expectations. 
pages, in quarto, on large paper, with a printed list of subscribers’ names, at $15a copy. 
Phe list already contains many of the leading names in American literature. 


It is proposed to issue a Subscription Edition ef about 850 


Persons wishing to expedite the publication of such a work, can obtain specimen 


| sheets and prospectuses on application to the Publishers. 
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THE panic in the gold market, which on Monday drove up the premiun 


to the neighborhood of 170, has subsided, 1 


Goid has been as low as 148}; 
to-day at 3 P.M. it stands at 1504. At least « 





ne of the leading bulls of 
the gold room has failed, and others, where defauit has not been announced, 
have suffered very severely. Ileavy lossés have likewise been endured by 
merchants who had sold gold short with a view to protect themselves 
against a decline in merchandise; on the one hand they have had to pay 
out large sums on their sales of gold; and on the other, merchandise hav 
ing failed to respond to the rise in the premium, they have lost on that too. 
So uncertain must all kinds of commerce prove while we are on a currency 
basis. On Tuesday the advance; in gold checked the inguiry for bills, and 
large amounts having collected in second hands, prime bankers’ fell to 180. 
At that figure there is a partial revival of the inquiry, on the decline in 
gold to the neighborhood of 150. But shipments have naturally been 
checked for the present. They will not be renewed unless the bears in the 
gold room should force down the premium to the figures of April last, or | 
the fall importations should prove heavier than is ‘anticipated. Congress is 
investigating thesubject of Mr. McCulloch's recent gold and stock operations. 
It would seem from a letter written by that functionary to Congress that he 
has been operating not only in gotd but in ten-forties, seven -thirties, and 
five-twenties, buying as well as selling, of course for the account and risk 
of Government, with the public money, and with the knowledge only of 
certain privileged firms. This calls for inquiry and reform. 

Money is a drug at 5 percent. The banks have been turning their gold 
into greenbacks, and the accumulation at this point is very large indeed. 
Nothing further has trahspired with regard to the proposed 5 per cent. fund- 
ing loan; the impression is that the scheme will be abandoned, and that the 
Secretary will be left with powers substantially the same as those which he 
now possesses, 

Speculation has for the time deserted stocks for the livelier arena of the 
gold room. More than half the railway stocks on the list are what is called 
“cliqued ;” that is to say, they are held in large blocks by cliques at prices 
which are generally considered too high. The public will not buy them, 
and dare not sell them short for fear of corners. This is the case with New 
York Central, Hudson, Reading, Michigan Southern, Pittsburgh and Fort 
Wayne. The bulk of the transactions reported in these stocks are under- 
stood to be for the members of the various cliques. Erie has been active as 
usual. The short interest is so large that a few leading holders by refusing 
to lend their stock have made it scarce again, and it has been loaned at 1-32 
and 1-16 per day. The long-expected dividend of 5 per cent. has been de- 
clared on the Reading. Governments are all higher, on the rise in gold. 
Five-twenties have sold at 103}. With gold even at 150, no large amount 
of foreign bonds can be imported from Europe except at a loss, which the 
foreign holders will not care to incur. 

The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange 
and money markets since our last issue: 


June 14. June 18, June 21. Advance. Decline. 


United States Sixes of 1881.,.......... 106 106 106 
EE ae . 102% 10334 1033¢ ones a 
56-20 Bonds of 1865..........0...00- coco Me 108 102% oes * 
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Agencies at all important points throughout the United Stat 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presiden? 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vick-PREsIDENT 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


iry. 


153,745 24 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STI 


CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


SuRPLUs, JAN. 1, 1865, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promy 


rr 
VS Oe 


NN 


uly paid. 


CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


P 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, 


$1,000, 0 ) 


o> 


~ 


= oro 
10,200 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


ACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 


DIVIDEND, TWENTY PER CENT. 


This Company ensures against MARINE and INLAND Navigat 


and Freight. 


No Time Risks or Rieks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken 


The Profits of the Company 





1855, to January 1, 1885, for wh 


amount to.... oe 
Additional profits from Janua 


Tota! profit for eleven years 
The certificates previous tg 1 





New York, Feb. ®), 1506. 


Tuomas Hag, Secretary. 


ry 1 


ascertained from Jaunary 10 


ALFRED EDWARDS, 1 


WILLIAM LECON,Y, 


$1,164,380 


ion Risks on Carg 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 


BANKING ROOM, 


Nassat STREET, NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STI 
Opposite United States Treasury. 
GOVERNXMENT SECURITI! 


At all tin 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pixs Street, New Yor, 


BUYS AND 


SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


EET 


irgo 


896,380 


107,244 
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The Nation: 





DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and StapleSoaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. | 
OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK BOUK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


Op STanp or Pratt, OaKLEY & Co., | 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, | 
419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tane much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 


A LATER ARRIVAL 
Of New and Beautiful Goods from Paris, bought by our 
E. J. OvineTon, consisting of 


CLocks, Bronzes, VAsEs, 
Bisque STatTuetTtsEs, Erc., Erc, 
ALSO 


Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 
in great variety, j 


ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
FULTON STREET, NEAR CLINTON, 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. | 


Superior to any othere in the following particniare: | 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burgiar-proof. | 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & ©0O., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited, 


Established i821. 


WM. GALE, JR., 


LATE 


WM. GALE & SON, 


At 590 Broapway (temporarily), METROPOLITAN Horet, 


Manufacturer of 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
And Dealer in 


Fine Plated Wares, 


Is now receiving a fine assortment of the 


Corham Manufacturing Company’s 
Plated Ware, 
A new and superior article, excelling in quality and fine- 
ness of finish any plated ware ever before offered either 
of home or foreign manufacture. 
W. G., Jdr., will occupy the Store 572 
Metropolitan Hotel, about August 1. 


and 574 Broadway, 


ARCHER & PANCCAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





MANUFACTORY AND WaREROoms, 


9,11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. | 
| $87" Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, | 
4 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


& CO., 


BRAMHALL, DEANE 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES, 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALI. SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES, 
27 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


= | 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: arisen 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 


New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. %61. 


oseph With 
Hott, 
rmingham. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


TRADE MARK: 
For sale by 


Numbers. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
699 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 
T. CG. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DES K 8S 
- 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
107 Futon Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


RAVEN 


Machines |® 


’ 
& BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of ag truments, 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and onr facilitie 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfact 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars s@n1 by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


which have 






Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
A OQeerTrs & F 


110 Broadway. 


Ss, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the ahove title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


SELF-ADJU8T- 
FouR 


THE BEST FAMILY 
Wonderffl Reversiste Freep Morron, 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 
| distinct Stitches. 
| ——- nici — 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
PYLE’s SALERATUS. | Py.e’s O. K. Soap. 
Py1e’s CREAM TARTAR. | Prue's BLuEtNe Powper, 
Articles designed for al] who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Pye, Meunufacturer, New York 


The Horace Waters 

| Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
| and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
| Second-hand Pianoe at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
#125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Wareroome, 
| 
' 


481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos 





\ESTEY’S COTTACE ORCANS, 
$100 ro $500. 


| These popular instruments excel all others in Quick- 
| wess oF AcTIoN, RounpDNESS, PuRITY, AND VOLUME oF 
| Tong, accomplished by Patent Improvements. The 
crowning perfection is the 

} VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 

}a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
| A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many cthers, the highest 
| musical authority in the United States. 
| Good Agents wanted everywhere 
Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
| rooms. 
| SAXE & CO., 

417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


GEO. G. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Designating | Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 


Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in thia country within 
, the Jast ten years, and in #dition thereto they were award- 
| ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
| tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
| all parts of the World. 
| That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
niversally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
| that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
| peculiarities of construction’ have been copied by the 
| great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
| OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
| the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
| ever accessibie. 
| STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
| which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
| and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
| THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CoeT to the purchaser, in or- 
| der that aut their patrons may reap ite benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only Amerjcan 
| instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 


used in European concert-rooms, 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 


- 











